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Explosion Insurance 


SUDDEN tremendous blast—fol- have safeguarded the value of the 
lowed by the thud of falling property. 


debris is typical of recent explosions. : ae 
— yP I Credit, because it is demanding a 


more complete insurance protection, 
should interest itself in Explosion 
Insurance, as a means of perfecting 


Months later perhaps investigation 
has determined the cause of the dis- 


aster—but then it is—too late. 
and strengthening the safeguard of 
Insurance at a very low cost would its interests everywhere. 


Any Credit Man interested in the companion lines of Fire Insurance, may secure additional 
information by addressing the company at 114 Fifth Avenue. New York. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE Co., LTD. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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pas suspension bridge with its great, spanning 
* length and high towers imbedded deep in their 
rock foundations is typical of enduring strength. 
Thousands of tons loaded on this steel arched back 
would never make it sag. 


Spanning the field of fire insurance is the finan- 
cial strength of The Home Insurance Company of 
New York. Through a period of over Seventy years 
The Home has endured, paying in full such con- 
flagration losses as Chicago, Baltimore, Boston and 
San Francisco. It is this enduring financial strength 
which makes The Home, the Largest and Strongest 
Fire Insurance Company in America. 


Che HOME comes NEW YORK 


STRENGTH 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


REPUTATION 


SERVICE 
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$2,000 in PRIZES! 


for Fire Prevention Slogans 


ImBUMANCE COMPANY 


GLENS FALLS. NEW YORK 
C.W WEST. cease cent 


Mr. 7. Alfred Fleming, Chairman, 
Committee on Fire Prevention Week, 
o/o Bational Board of Pire Underwriters, 
76 Williem Street, 
Bew York City. 


Dear Mr. Fleming: 


In our recent discussion you indicated thet one of the 
outetanaing neeis of your Committee and of the Bational Fire Protection 
Association in connection with educational work during the coming year, 
would be effective slogans on the subject of fire prevention - slogans 
that could.bde supplied to industriel, commercial and financial concerns, 
to public utilities, to national, state and local business and civic 
organizstions, to echoole and others, for use in fire prevention effort. 


Beoanse of ite deep interest in promoting the cause of 
fire prevention and of the urgent need for arousing the public to @ 
reslisation of Oe gots menace to human life en4 property, the GLENS 
FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY, in cooperation with ite entire agency force 
throughout the United States, hes decided to inaugurate and conduct « 
nationwide contest for the purpose of essembling effective fire preven- 
tion slogans which can be used >y your committee end by the Bational 
Tire Protection Associstion. 


Prises aggregeting $2,000. to be divided among one 
bunired winners, will be offered by the company. The contest will be 
open to the entire public - te men, women and children ~ to every che, 
in fect, —— LESS PALLS agents, officers ani employes and senders 
of their femilies. Sven agente of other insurance gompanies will be 
eligible to participete. 


Brery GLENS FALLS agent ie 
the cause of fire prevention. Each agent wil 
Rie community to participate in the contest. 


The winner’ in the contest will be selected by « na- 
Sional boaré of judges, later to be announced. In this comnection, we 
Gesire to ask thet you, as Chairman of the Fire Prevention Week Com 
mittee of the B. F. P. &., serve as one of the judges. 


Youre very truly, 


te do bis share in 
invite the public in 


. 


BRE /aRc “President, 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


~ Te promote tre erermwee ona imprvey the methods o/ Avw proierinem ond progemtion te obtam ond 
eovebhiheng proper oafegwards 


tlre ond to saree hs co queanen of th momhens ta “fe, 


soe lowe of hfe aod property by for 


National Fire Protection Association 


ERECUTVE OFFICE 40 CENTRAL STREET. BOSTON maBSaenveETTS v 84 


Lo of Comeminens Ompenimamans on remerm af this sheet 


70 whaiam STREET. NEW YORK 


July 23, 1924. 


me ee yy President, 
Glens ® Insurance Company 
Glens Felle, Hew York. P 


Dear Mr. West: 


I have your letter of July 2lst with reference to the pop- 
ular fire prevention slogen contest which is to be conducted by 
your Company and ite Agents, It has my unqualified epproval. 


On behalf of the Fire Prevention Week Committees of the Natim- 
al Fire Protection Association, I desire to express our appreciation 
of your publico-sepiriteda offer. 


As stated in your letter, effective «1: 
of our cutetanding needs. There are t of business con- 
cerns end hundreds of organisations throughout the country that 
are always ready to cooperate with us db; Siving Wide ciroulation 
to effective fire prevention slogans; Giffioulty has been in 
supplying © number eufficient to sect the demand. 


The value of a good slogan is illustrated in @ recent local 

evention campeign, wherein the Sottontag from a Texas 
sonseh Sey Was very successfully used on the bill-heads of the 
oe gas, telephone and water companies and in dosens of 
ot ways - 


Constitute one 


"Matches have beads but no bréins, 
When you use their heads, use your brains.? 
Bot only #111 your contest be of value to ue in our sork 
during the coming Year, but it will also serve at Once in arous- 
ing “ide-epread public interest in the subject of fire prevention. 


I shall be glad to accept sppoistment as & member of the 
ane tte ” 


Yours very sincerely, 


. . 
fT. alfred Flening, Chairsen, 
Committee om Fire Preveation Seok 


These letters started the nation-wide Fire Prevention Slogan Contest — Read them! 


100 Awards—Divided as Follows: 


Ist Prize - - ‘$500 
2nd Prize - - 250 
3rd Prize - 100 


7 Prizes, Each - 
10 Prizes, Each 25 
30 Prizes, Each 10 
50 Prizes, Each 5 


$50 


RULES GOVERNING THE CONTEST 


(1)— Slogans are not limited as to number of words, but brevity 
will be a factor in determining quality; they must be original and 
suggest some practical method of fire prevention. 


(2)— There is no limit to the number of slogans each contestant may 
submit, but each one must be written on a separate sheet of paper 
(preferably in typewriting) with the name and address of the con- 
tributor in the upper left hand corner, and delivered—or mailed—in 
a sealed envelope bearing the name and address of the contributor, 
to a Local Agent of the Glens Falls Insurance Company, who will 
endorse it with his name, and mail unopened to the Company. 


(3)— The contest is open to the entire public, except the officers, 


THE JUDGES 

T. ALFRED FLEMING, Chairman of 

the Committee on Fire Prevention Week, 

- Fire P na aan 

J. H. TREGOE, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the National Association of Credit Men 

FRANK R. BELL, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 


INSURANCE” QOMPANY 


directors, agents and employees of the Glens Falls Insurance Company 
and their families. Agents of other companies may participate. 
(4)—Should two or more persons submit the slogan considered best, 
2nd best, etc., each will be awarded the full amount of prize tied for. 
(5)— The contest closes on Saturday, October 11, 1924, the last day 
of Fire Prevention Week. Contributions must be in the hands of a 
Local Glens Falls Agent on or before that date. 


(6)— All slogans submitted will be donated to the National Fire 
Protection Association for use in Fire Prevention work. 


(7)— Prizes will be awarded not later than December 15, 1924. 


TO CREDIT MEN 
The deep interest of credit men 
throughout the country in the 
subject of fire prevention 
prompts us to extend to them a 
special invitation to participate 
in this contest 


GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 
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Dr. Jenks, the eminent economist, is ac- 
customed, as chairman of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, to dealing with prac- 
tical business problems. Read what he has 
to say about “‘the greatest adjustment case 
in history.” 
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The Editor 
Looks Ahead 


NEARLY EVERY 
FORM OF CREDIT 


calls for some sort of 
insurance protection. We 
have always believed that 


Insurance is a 


Credit Fundamental 


and that the business 
men who should be 


Best Informed on 
Insurance Subjects 


are the leading credit 
executives of 

the Nation. 

Our next issue 


(October) will be an 


Insurance Number. 
It will contain,x— 


besides other 
features designed 
to help the credit 
executive in 

his day’s work,— 


a group of 


Special Articles 
on Insurance 


written for our 


Insurance Number. 
Among the articles will be: 


Insurance Coverage for Shipments, 
by C. C. Martin, New York. 


The Banker and Insurance, ; 
by James R. Young, Raleigh. 


The Protection of Vital Business Records, 
by H. P. Weaver, Philadelphia. 


When Is a Business Adequately Insured? 
by L. N. Boyd, Atlanta. 


Use and Occupancy Insurance and Credit, 


by B. L. Whorf, Hartford. 


What Under-Insuring Means to Credit, 
by W. M. Prentice, New York. 


How Conflicting Interests Meet in Draft- 
ing Regulations for Special Hazards, 
by Franklin H. Wentworth, Boston. 


The Land of the Fire, 
by Oliver T. Williams, New York. 


Watch for the 
October Number 


REDIT Published on the Sth of every month by the National Association of Credit Men, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


MONTHLY Subscription price $3.00 a year, 25 cents a copy. Canada, 3 50. 


All other countries $4.00 postpaid. 
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A Sign of Safety 


IGH it stands, a silent senti- and lower insurance rates result from 


H 


the effective protection afforded by 


nel. An outward symbol of proper installation. For experience 


has demonstrated the value of the 


Be- 


neath, throughout the building, every 


an automatic sprinkler system. 


nook and corner is guarded against 
any insidious outbreak of fire. Nighz 
and day, in and out of working 
hours, there is constant vigil. 

So guarded, buildings are usually 
considered high grade insurance risks 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
Jhe CONTINENTAL 


automatic sprinkler in reducing the 


possibility of fire. 


Our 


Staff-—at your command on all Fire 


experienced Engineering 


Prevention matters—can render a 
definite rate and engineering service 


on sprinkler installations. 


EARMERS of IOWA 
FIDELITY-PHENIX 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York.NY. 
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Is Your Credit Department 
Dynamic ? 


IME to survey one’s business in its broader aspects and 

possibilities—that is what we hear many a man wishing for. 

In his longings, however, details grip him. In a maze of 
details he gropes and ends each day no nearer the goal than the 
day before. 


And the worst of it is that devotion to details becomes a habit. 
Let him stop for a moment and he will find that the detail habit 
of mind has become so firmly set that an effort to reflect upon 
the broader problems of business and ways and means of build- 
ing for larger things meets with vigorous mind resistance. 


The man has lost his mastery of details; details have gained 
mastery over him. Growth has ceased and if a concern is so 
unfortunate as to have control lodged in a purely detail man, 
there is no possibility of progress; instead dissolution and decay 
are inevitable. 


No concern has ever reached eminence or success except as 
there has been over it some one to whom the details of the 
business were but mechanisms to be nicely operated to bring 
about a result that stood constantly out as clear as Venus in a 
cloudless evening sky. With him there were no motions in 
circles. Every record even had to yield its maximum results as 
telltales of the business and its welfare. 


Many a credit department is a treadmill. It is doing minimum 
service in giving direction to the business or in helping direct 
the business of customers. From its records could be drawn 
off running stories of the business and its relations to customers 
that should give the enterprise a never-failing impetus. 


Let us transform our credit departments into dynamic forces 
whose influence in reaching definite goals will be felt throughout 
our business houses in all their relationships. 


Po filhr 4 


Editor. 
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TEAR OFF AND MAIL 
WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Please send illus- 
trated Autocar 
catalogue 


THe AuTtoc 


AR 

ComMPpANY a a 
Box 7001 " a 
P Ri ; 











Only an Autocar 
could do this job! 


To dump loads in the mixer it was necessary 
to back up the incline (shown at the right) 
and turn at right angles (as above) with only 
inches to spare. Autocar short wheelbase 
handiness saves time and space everywhere 
and makes possible deliveries in just such 
places which would otherwise be inaccessible. 

Short wheelbase handiness, combined with 
unequalled economy and mechanical effi- 
ciency, is responsible for the steady, con- 
sistent growth of The Autocar Company— 
one of the oldest and largest exclusive manu- 


facturers of motor trucks. Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1897 Branches in 45 cities 


Autocar 


GAS and electric trucks 
EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 
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The Great Adjustment Case 


The Significance of the Dawes Plan and What May Come of It 
By Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Research Professor of Govt. and Public Administration, N. Y. University 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


tory is now pending in London. It 

looks today, August 9, 1924, as if 

there would be a preliminary settle- 
ment in the near future. Final settlement 
will be long delayed. Few of us will live 
to see the case closed. 


The case of the Allied and Associated 
Powers vs. Germany began with the 
Armistice Agreement in 1918. A _ sup- 
posed plan for settlement was made in 
the Treaty of Peace at Versailles signed 
June 28, 1918; but as is the case so often 
with debtors, many difficulties have arisen. 
The debtor has claimed at times that the 
demands made in the Peace Conference 
were absolutely contrary to the former 
agreement made by all parties in the 
Armistice Agreement. The French and 
Belgian governments have claimed that 
there was voluntary default on the part 
of the German debtor in 1922; and in- 
dividually apart from the other creditors, 
they seized much of the valuable property 


Te greatest adjustment case in his- 


of the debtor although some of the other © 


creditors are of the opinion that they had 
no right under the terms of the agreement 
to take such action; and of course, the 
debtor, Germany, claims that such action 
was a violation of the Treaty. 


There have been important meetings of 
Prime Ministers, government representa- 
tives and experts at Brussels and Genoa, 
and there have been numerous minor con- 
ferences among the Prime Ministers at 
various places in order to see if some 
fnancial adjustment could not be made 
that would secure the rights of the cred- 
iors on the one hand without. completely 
Tuning the debtor on the other; but ap- 
parently very little progress had been 
made. Not a little friction even had 
arisen among the creditors themselves,— 
a is often the case because creditors’ in- 
terests are sometimes conflicting. Despair- 
ing of finding a way out of their difficul- 
ties themselves, the chief countries finally 
invited the United States, whose claims are 
relatively small and on an entirely dif- 
‘trent basis, to join with them in an ef- 
‘ort to-find a plan by which this debtor’s 
affairs might be so managed as to fur- 
nish a reasonable degree of satisfaction to 
the creditor nations. The Dawes Plan 








Dr. JEREMIAH W. JENKS 


was the result; and the present Confer- 
ence in London is attempting to make a 
beginning of setting that plan to work. 


It is worth the while of the American 
people, especially American business men, 
to take these proceedings into account. It 
is probable that no other case in inter- 
national financial or political affairs has 
been so important in its bearing upon 
questions of peace and war and especial!y 
on questions of business enterprise and 
business prosperity for all countries of the 
world as this case now pending. Let us 
note something of its meaning and of the 
conditions in Europe that make it essen- 
tial that Americans understand the case. 
Let us consider also the part that the 
American Government, and especially the 
American business men, can play and must 
play, if they are to get the benefit that 
shculd come to them from a satisfactory 
adjustment of the case as well .as to the 
world at large. 


‘he main facts regarding the War, the 
terms of peace, the reparations claims, the 
occupation of the Ruhr, the differences of 
opinion between the governments of 
France and Great Britain over this occupa- 
tion and its results, and the main points 
of the Dawes plan for adjustment, are 
sufficiently well known. There are, how- 
ever, certa'n underlying economic, politi- 


back of some of these movements that are 
not so well understood, and there are 
certain features of the Dawes plan itself, 
and the way in which it is likely to work 
that will bear further study, and that 
business men should carefully consider if 
they are going to make the best of the 
present situation. 


We may pass hastily over the economic 
and financial conditions in Europe be- 
cause at the present moment they are not 
so significant as moving causes as are 
certa.n political influences, and again, they 
are better understood. 


EUROPE’S CONDITION BETTER 


The economic condition is much better 
in all of the former belligerent countrics 
than was the case two years ago. The 
agricultural situation and the industriai 
situation in practically all of the countries 
have very distinctly improved, and yet 
with numerous individual. exceptions, they 
are not back to the conditon of pre-wzr 
prosperity. 

The financial situation is distinctly bei- 
ter, but is not yet satisfactory. Before 
the War practically all of the countries 
of Europe had satisfactory monetary sys- 
tems. They were on a gold basis, anl 
people knew reasonably well what the'r 
contracts meant. It is true that in th: 
case of long time contracts there were 
fluctuations in the purchasing power of 
gold that in times caused embarrassmeni : 
but in short time contracts there was no 
difficulty, and in long time contracts th> 
changes came about so slowly that bot 
governments and business men could an¢ 
did adjust themselves fairly well to the 
gold standard. Now it is scarcely too 
much to say that there is no standard in 
Europe. To be sure, Sweden feels tha: 
she has practically come back to the gol: 
standard. The Swiss franc, the Dutch 
gulden, the English pound sterling have a 
nearness to gold parity and a degree of 
stability in value so that people look upon 
them as standards by which they can 
reckon. Austria, Hungary, Poland, Ger- 
many—all say that they have stabilize: 
their currencies so that one knows with 
a sufficient degree of accuracy how the 


cal, and even moral forces that have been values of their present day currencies 
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may be reckoned in terms, for ex- 
ample, of dollars. And yet these periods 
of stabilization are of short duration as 
yet, and the new currences have not 
been conducted so that the business 
men in either the countries them- 
selves, or in foreign countries, have 
confidence in them. For example, in 
Vienna at any reputable bank a man can 
secure a gold credit on first-class security 
with a promise to pay gold or its equiva- 
lent at say eight or ten per cent. per annum, 
when he would have to pay substantially 
double that rate for a currency credit pay- 
able in currency. And yet Austria of all 
these Central European countries, has had 
her currency stabilized the longest. They 
are all, however, on the way to stability 
and good currency systems, and that is a 
decided improvement. Even in France we 
note a marked change. In the Fall of 
1922 bankers and business men, and 2s- 
pecially the politicians were claiming that 
they would bring the French paper franc 
back to par with gold, so that the internal 
obligations would eventually be gold obli- 
gat.ons. Practically no one makes such a 
claim now. The leading bankers, the 
business men, and the statesmen say now 
that as soon as the reparations question 
is adjusted through the putting into effect 
of the Dawes plan, and after they get a 
little time to adjust their internal financial 
conditions, they also will stabilize their 
currency and put it on the gold basis. At 
just what rate, they do not yet know. No 
one of their real financial experts, how- 
ever, expects to bring the franc back to 
par. It will probably be ,stabilized at from 
twenty to twenty-five percent, possibly 
as high as thirty-three and one third per- 
cent of its former par value. 

We see, therefore, that although the 
financial situat'on throughout Europe is 
improving, it is by no means back to pre- 
war conditons. All of these countries 
must get new monetary systems firmly 
fixed on a gold basis before we can con- 
sider them normal. 

Much the same condition holds as re- 
gards their budgets. It is scarcely too 
much to say, except about England, that 
not one of the former belligerent countries 
has yet succeeded in putting its budget in- 
to a really satisfactory condition. 

There are nominal balances to be sure, 
and even a real balance on a permanent 
basis is in sight in the not distant future 
for several of the countries, but we are 
still looking to the future for a thoroughly 
satisfactory condition. 

The political situation and the underly- 
ing mot'ves which control that situation 
have, however, been much less satisfactory 
in nearly all of the countries. Even on 
matters of internal politics there have been 
bitter dissensions that have gone far to 
prevent rapid recuperation, and in inter- 
national relations, the situation has been 
even worse. 


POLITICAL TURMOIL IN EUROPE 


We sometimes feel in the United States 
that our political partisanship is bitter 
and injuriously hostile, but the violence 
of our partisanship here does not com- 
pare with that in most countries in 
Europe. The reason is evident. Our 
political parties, are not divided along the 
lines of the industrial and social classes; 
so that one can hardly say that the finan- 
cial and business interests of Democrats 
and Republicans, or even of Socialists 
very materially differ, however different 
their views may be on certain topics. In 
European countries, generally speaking, 
this is not so. The conditions in the dif- 
ferent countries, of course, vary. No two 
are quite alike, but the division of parties 
along social and economic lines is, after all, 


quite general. Take the situation in Ger- 
many, Hungary, and Italy, for example. 
After the War in all these countries there 
were revolutionary movements; former 
governments were overthrown. In Hun- 
gary for a time they had a Bolshevist 
government. In Italy the radical move- 
ment had gone so far that working men 
were seizing the factories to run them as 
working class institutions. In Germany 
the revolution in 1918 put the wage earn- 
ing and proletariat classes into power. In 
practically all of these countries there 
was a feeling on the part of the new 
rulers that before the War they had been 
in the hands of the imperialists, and 
aristocrats, and capitalists, and that they 
had been greatly oppressed. They felt 
that now in seizing the power they had 
come into their own. They had achieved 
liberty, and they proposed, 
enough, to take advantage of the situation 
and exercise their new power for their own 
good primarily, as they felt the former 
ruling classes had selfishly exercised their 
own power for their own good. 

In consequence of this feeling they 
passed in most of these countries laws 
especially favorable to working men. 
Eight hours was made by law the length 
of the legal working day; and generally 
the law was rigidly enforced. As the 
value of the monetary unit depreciated, 
provisions were made by which wages 
should be increased pro rata. The taxes 
were so levied as to favor more than pro- 
portionately the less well-to-do, while an 
attempt was made to throw practically the 
entire burden of government on the rich. 
Feeling also that they had the opportun’ty 
of more or less evening up former in- 
equalities and conditions, their industrial 
work. was in many instances very much 
less efficient than before, so that event- 
ually it became much more difficult for 
business enterprises to be successful. The 
normal output was not achieved. 

Aside from this economic factor the 
factor Of political jealousy became evident 
in many of the countries. There was a 
scramble for office on the part of the 
parties in power and even were given ap- 
pointments in order to avoid the pay- 
ment of doles to the unemployed. Very 
many people—more than was necessary 
for efficient work—were given govern- 
ment positions in the post office, tele- 
graph, on the railroads, and elsewhere. 
Doubtless in many cases the number of 
employees was at least double what was 
required for efficient work. 

In many instances also race jealousies 
made themselves felt. In Czecho-Slovakia, 
for example, the Slovaks believed 
that the Czechs, who had the control, 
were managing the government in their 
own interests as opposed to the S‘ovaks. 
In Jugo-Slavia there were similar jealous- 
ies between the Servians, the Slovenes, 
Croatians, Montenegrins. Quite gener- 
erally there was a strong anti-Semitic 
feeling. 

Under these conditions we can see how 
bitter became the party feelings, and also 
hew inefficient the government became, 
and with the government, in very many 
instances, the industries on which the 
government had to depend for its support. 


SCARCITY OF CAPITAL 


Naturally the property owners so far 
as possible, in order to avoid the ove:- 
whelming burden of taxes, many of which 
they considered unjust, put part of their 
earnings into the maintenance and de- 
velopment of their plants instead of de- 
claring dividends, and ar the risks be- 
came greater, especially in a country like 
Germany, the credits that would accumu- 
late abroad from the export of products, 


naturally 
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were retained abroad under various ex 
cuses and devices so that they could mot 
be taken by the government. The 
sult has been governmental bankruptcy 
and in practically all of Europe, a yer 
great scarcity of operating capital, The 
contests between the parties were felt 
to be struggles for personal freedom or 
tor economic existence. 

Against this extreme of democracy 
there naturally came a reaction, The 
people finally, within the last year or two 
have come to realize that their economic 
conditions were not so good as they were 
before the War. In many instances they 
feel that they have been mistaken; and 
that after all the extreme popular govern. 
ment is not so safe and does not brin 
prosperity so surely as a stronger or more 
centralized government. There is less con- 
fidence in their legislative representa. 
tives than before. In consequence, we 
have seen in Italy, Mussolini. We se 
now in Austria and Hungary the financial 
affairs of the country practically in th 
hands of a foreign commissioner with l- 
most dictatorial powers, appointed anj 
supported under the leadership of the 
League of Nations, by the creditor nations 
ot those countries. In Germany and jn 
Poland the legislative bodies have con- 
veyed, for considerable periods of time 
full power to their cabinets to make laws 
by decree without reference to the Parlia- 
ments themselves. The golden mean of 
a normally functioning democracy has not 
been attained; but it is fair to say that 
the tendency today is strongly that way. 

In international relations conditions if 
possible have been worse. The fear and 
hate and jealousies already existing in 
part before the War were greatly strength- 
ened by the War and by the many out- 
rages committed during that period. In 
consequence there have been tariff bar- 
riers and all sorts of restrictive regula 
tions so hampering trade between the 
different countries that it has caused enor- 
mous losses. Moreover the fear and 
hatred have been such that the more far- 
sighted statesmen have been unable to 
bring about the changes required, and yet 
the pressure of economic necessity is 
slowly showing to all the peoples that there 
must come eventually a removal of these 
unwise restrictions. 

Of course by far the most important of 
these international controversies has been 
that over the reparations to be paid by 
Germany to the Allied powers. The 
hatreds engendered by the War were very 
greatly increased by the occupation of the 
Ruhr by the French and Belgians. There 
is no need to attempt to weigh the rela 
tive value of the recriminating charges 
brought by the Germans against the 
French, and the French against the Ger- 
mans for cruelties and misrepresenta- 
tions and attempts on the part of each to 
ruin the other country, and so on. Itis 
suffic‘ent to note that the recriminations, 
the fear and the hatred have been greatly 
increased during the period of the occt- 
pation. Talks with beth French and Ger 
mans in the Fall of 1922 and then again 
in the Fall and Winter of 1923 and 192! 
after the occupation had been continu 
for nearly a year, showed a continwally 
strengthening of the determination ™ 
both sides not to yield any advantage 0 
the other, even though the refusal to yield 
might threaten, if not actually break 
peace of Europe. 


NO SOLUTION POSSIBLE WITH- 
OUT U. S. MEDIATION 


The attempts on the part of Great Brit. 
ain tc solve the d'fficulty served instead 
of bringing about a solution, merely ® 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Assets or Liabilities ? 


Patents and Trade Marks as Credit Factors 
By Milton Wright 


Munn & Company, New York, N. Y. 


ager,” opened, and Simpson 
walked in. 
“How about Jones,” demanded 
the Old Man. “Do we make up 100,000 
of those collapsible radio loud speakers 
for him on credit or don’t we? That'll 
set us back about $30,000, you know, if 
he doesn’t come through. My private 
opinion is, and it’s not so private at that, 
that he has a heck of a nerve in asking 
us for credit.” 

“l'd recommend we let him have it,” 
replied Simpson. 

“Has he any orders for the stuff he 
wants us to make up?” 

“No, but he has a patent.” 

“A what?” 

“A patent. He thinks he can make a 
fortune on it, and 1 don’t kncw but that 
he is right. At any rate, I’d be willing 
to back him to the limit. ; 

“Just consider the facts: Radio, with 
the popular interest there is in it, prob- 
ably offers as big opportunities for profit 
as any field one can name, provided a 
man can get a monopoly on some particular 
feature. Everybody is interested in radio. 
It won’t be long before radios will pass 
out of the luxury class into the class of 
apuealty. like telephones or getting mar- 
ried. 

“People are getting so interested in 
radio that they want to have a receiving 
apparatus along with them wherever they 
are. If a family goes away to camp the 
first thing to be done is to pitch the tent 
and then rig up the antennae. 

Traveling salesmen have sets that go 
with them from city to city. Automobile 
tourists are beginning to take them 
along.” 


“Yes, but what has all this to. do with 
Jones?” 


Ts: door labeled: “General Man- 


’ 


“I'm coming to that. One of the handi- ° 


caps to carting your radio about with 
you is the loud speaker attachment. It’s 
bulky and cumbersome and often takes up 
more room in a fellow’s baggage than 
all the rest of the apparatus put together. 

hat has been needed, and what is going 
to be needed more and more, is a fold- 
ing loud speaker that can be packed con- 
veniently in a satchel. Jones has a pat- 
ent on such a folding loud speaker. I’ve 
talked to radio shops and sporting goods 
men and I knew that he can sell it. He 
cant pay for it now, but as soon as we 
make up the horns for him and he sends 
them out to the trade, he’ll have far more 
money than he needs.” 

But how about the competition?” asked 
the old man. “If the thing begins to be 
Successful, every radio man will put out 
the same kind of an amplifier. Some of 
them will pay cash and they’ll be able to 
undersell Jones. He has to demand a 
ligher price, because he gets his stuff on 
ume. Then there will be the fellows 
who'll put out similar folding amplifiers 
made of cheaper material.” 

ey can’t” Simpson answered. “Jones 
as a patent—a mechanical patent. That 
Protects him, doesn’t it? There won't be 
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any competition. There’s a ready mar- 
ket; the radio men and sporting goods 
fellows tell me that. Jones has the mar- 
ket to himself; his patent takes care of 
that.” 

Do you see what happened—how Jones 
got his hundred thousand folding radio 
loud speakers on credit because he had a 
patent? 

Well, you’re mistaken. He didn’t get 
them. Everything seemed bright until they 
began to look into the patent. It had a 
flaw in it. 

Had Jones received his loud speakers 
there would have been such an army of 
imitators swarming through the loophole 
in the patent, such a ruthless price-cutting 
fight, that he never would have been able 
to catch up to his debts. 

In Jones’ case and thousands of other 
cases, a patent is the determing factor 
that turns the scale in the borrower’s fa- 
vor or against him. The patent, in such 
cases, may be just as definite and valu- 
able an asset as bills receivable. On the 
other hand, the patent, although seem- 
ingly an asset, may, in reality, through 
its possibilities for inviting competition 
or involving expensive litigation, be a 
most embarrassing liability. 


GREAT VALUE OF SOME 
TRADE MARKS 


Trade marks, too, are an important, 
though little understood, factor in esti- 
mating credit responsibility. Suppose, for 
example, to take an extreme case, the 
Royal Baking Powder plant should be to- 
tally destroyed by fire or some other ca- 
tastrophe. The entire capital and re- 
sources of the corporation, let us suppose, 
have been entirely obliterated. The di- 
rectors, preparing to build anew, would 
seek credit. Though they went with emp- 
ty hands, they would get it. For they still 
would have one of the most valuable as- 
sets of the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany,— an asset no fire could destroy— 
their trade mark. 

If a man in business has a patent or 
a trade mark, it is clear that that patent 


or trade mark may be an asset that is 


worth something. How much it is worth 
depends in large measure upon how good 
it is, how valid, how well it will stand 
up under fire. And the better it is from 
a business-getting standpoint, the more it 
will be subject to attack. 

In appraising the worth of a patent, it 
must be realized at the outset, that a 
patent does not give one the right to 
make and sell the article patented. What 
the patent does give is the right to ex- 
clude others from making and using the 
article. The holder of the patent does not 
have to make the article himself. He has 
a monopoly, but it is a monopoly that he 
need not use. 

Eighty-five per cent. of our commercial 
and industrial life today rest upon pat- 
ents. Patents are not only a foundation 
of our national wealth, but the foundation 
of many individual fortunes. If a man 
has a strong, broad patent on a necessary 
articles, his chances of profit are good. 
If his patent claims are weak, that is to 
say, if they are too narrow, his chances 
of profit are small. A man may have a 
patent on an important invention, and yet 
the claims and descriptions may be so re- 
stricted that a rival, by a mere modifica- 
tion of details, might make the article in 
question without infringing the patent. 

An article of manufacture, let us say, 
possesses merit. That merit results in the 
favor with which the public greets it. 
That favor creates a demand. The de- 
mand makes a market. The market 
brings competition. Competition determines 
the profit—the more competition, the less 
profit. How little competition there will 
be, and consequently how much profit, de- 
pends upon the patent. The more merit 
there is in the article, the greater will be 
the competition, unless the patent excludes 
it. 


CARELESSLY DRAWN PATENTS 


It is a strict rule of patent practice that 
what the inventor does not claim in his 
patent “he dedicates to the public.” If 
his patent is carelessly drawn, if the 
letters patent do not adequately cover the 
actual invention, he is virtually giving to 
his rivals the very things he should keep 
from them. He is inviting their compe 
tition rather than preventing it. 

It is vital, then, that the business that 
rests upon patent rights should have 
those patents as hole-proof and competi- 
tion-proof as expert knowledge can make 
them. 

The same thing is true of trade marks. 
A man may adopt an individual brand to 
identify his wares and need never regis- 
ter it at the Patent Office. Such rights 
may be protected at common law; but if 
his business extends beyond the borders 
of his own state, the common law will 
not afford him protection of which he 
can conveniently avail himself. He needs 
to have his trade mark registerd. 

Like the patent, the trade mark must 
be able to stand a fight, if a fight should 
come. The line of attack will be made 

(Continued on page 19) 


































































A Bag Of Tricks 





IN THE FIRST INSTALLMENT, 
printed last month, of Mr. Otte’s story, of 
which this is the conciusion, we were in- 
troduced to Neel Johnson of the Flaxson 
Chemical Company. At a University Club 
luncheon, Noel learns from his chum, Mer- 
rill Tennison of the Commercial Bankers 
Trust Company that the bank is about to 
call upon the Flaxson Company for the 
repayment of a large loan “unless —Noel 
Johnson is present at the next directors 
mecting.” The meeting is to be presided 
over by Gordon Hilgartner, the avaricioss 
head of the Company. 


HE hour of three-thirty one week 
later. At a directors’ meeting of the 
Flaxson Company. Merrill Tennison 
present, and by Tennison’s urgent re- 
quest Noel Johnson. Gordon Hilgartner 
speaking in his sauve, fluent but now grave 
voice. 


“Gentlemen,” he said, “I have asked our 
bankers to increase our loan temporarily 
by another fifty thousand dollars in order 
to tide us over the present embarrassing 
situation. The company’s assets are many 
times greater than the liabilities. But 
technically without ready cash—and—and 
during this period of business depression 
—we are technically insolvent. But the 
extreme seriousness of this situation as 
you must realize is only temporary. How 
great in the past has been our prosperity! 
How great in the future it will continue 
to be! Let us all put our shoulders to 
the wheel and meet the conflict of the 
present emergency.” 


Noel bit his lips as if he held back 
with the agony of effort words which 
sprang to his lips, words which pleaded 
for utterance; but he checked himself. 


“And now,” continued the president of 
The Flaxson Company, “I have been able 
to lay the situation before the Commer- 
cial Bankers Trust Company—loyal serv- 
ants of this corporation; always on the 
right side, and our ever present help in 
time of need.” He paused, beaming 
down on his comrades in business—mere 
puppets who danced whenever he willed 
to play them a favorite tune. “Mr. Tenni- 
son,” he continued, “has the situation en- 
tirely in hand and will say a few words.” 


Gordon Hilgartner sat down. He felt 
that it was a good speech. He was a 
Falstaff in build and equally so in bluff- 
ing ability, that ability which could as 
much delude himself as his directors in- 
to construing success as failure and fail- 
ure as success. But now he tapped his 
fingers lightly together with just that 
hint of a nervous misgiving. He re- 
sented the presence of Noel whose face 
during his speech had been like a frozen 
mask. He had compared it with the ex- 
pression of the banker; but although he 
could on the one hand divine the thought 
entrenched in the mind of his credit 
manager, Tennison’s immobility was in- 
scrutible. 

Tennison rose. He had come to act 


a part, a very definite part and now he 
wondered at the crucial moment whether 
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his acting ability would really stand him 
in good stead. 


THE BOMBSHELL 


“My words are brief,” he said in a 
calm even voice, “and I am afraid must 
strike you like a false note when linked 
to those last delightful remarks of your 
president. Your note, gentlemen, falls 
due a week from today. It is the will 
of the Trust Company’s committee that 
it must be paid on or before that date.” 

“Paid!” MHilgartner sprang to his feet. 
“Paid!” he stammered, his face slowly 
turning ashen in the attempt to control 
his amazement and anger. 

The directors looked in surprise from 
one to the other. Noel’s face alone re- 
mained unchanged. ° 

“Yes, paid,” Tenny retorted blandly. 
“You have, I regret to say, killed the 
goose that laid the golden egg.” 

Consternation spread over Hilgartner’s 
face. He looked at Noel, saw the rigidity 
of his expression and like a flash there 
seemed to awaken in him an understand- 
ing of the situation. 

“Prove it!” he roared. “You talk like 
a maniac!” And as quickly he realized 
that this unharnessed display of temper 
was not an asset in a treacherous situa- 
tion. He bit his tongue, more provoked 
at himself than he cared to believe in 
the realization that it was too late for 
retraction. 

“But like a sane man I will prove it,” 
said Tennison in a tone of sarcasm, as 
he pulled a sheet of paper from his 
pocket. And with an insight which was 
marvelous, with figures that startled even 
Noel into wondering where he could 
have obtained them, Merrill Tennison out- 
lined for the directors such incriminating 
evidence that at times it seemed to test 
their very credulity, and they looked at 
their general manager in amazement. 

“And now, gentlemen,” he concluded, 
“there is not much left except a volun- 
tary or involuntary receivership unless 
you can cover the note as it comes due, 
and raise approximately fifty thousand 
dollars to continue the company under 
competent management.” 

Hilgartner sat quiet. The cards were 
hopelessly stacked against him. And Noel 
looked up almost sympathetically. He 
was a beaten man incriminated before 
his own directors who now glared at him 
in silence, borne away by the astonishing 
facts of Tennison’s startling disclosures, 

It was Fullmore, a physician, who had 
grown wealthy in his practice and poor 
in his investments who finally spoke. 

“Mr. Tennison,” he said, “is there any 
way out of this?” 

Tenny shook his head. “It’s a bad sit- 
uation,” he admitted. “I am afraid worse 
than you even now suspect. Your busi- 
ness is of such a nature that actual bank- 
ruptcy would leave only partial funds for 
the payment of creditors—this is_jrue 
even in the face of the fact that your 
assets are larger than. your liabilities. 
Now it is my understanding that you 
directors purchased some time ago about 
one hundred and .fifty thousand dollars 
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of preferred stock. Is that correct?” 

The directors nodded. 

“And I believe at a discount of twenty. 
five per cent. That is at a cost of seventy. 
five dollars per share. Am I correct?” 

And again he received an affirmative 
reply as the doctor explained to him tha 
such was the plan outlined by Hilgartner, 

“Now then doctor,” Tenny continued 
“was a lawyer or a credit man consulted 
on that transaction?” 

“No ‘“ 

“T thought not. If that had been don 
you would have been warned against its 
legality. You would have been told that 
in case of insolvency and the assets not 
fulfilling the liabilities, each one of you 
would be liable to the creditors for the 
twenty-five per cent. of your holdings a 
purchased under the preferred stock plan, 
or an approximate total of thirty-two 
thousand dollars to be split up among 
you for the benefit of your creditors.” 

Tenny paused a moment as he noted 
the look of distress among those who 
had been so innocently deluded into fol- 
lowing Hilgartner’s plan. In the cours 
of his accusations he had taken several 
pot shots at the management each time 
with undeniable success, and now he 
quickly scored another as he hurled a 
question at the president of the Flaxson 
Company, to enquire: 

“Mr. Hilgartner, were you aware of 
the law when you tempted these men to 
invest under the discount plan?” 

Hilgartner savagely shook his head. It 
seemed for a moment that he had for- 
gotten the presence or existence of Noel. 

But Noel Johnson was instantly very 
much alive. Up to this moment he had 
kept a discreet silence. But the last 
falsehood was too much for him and he 
emphatically expressed himself. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I am sorry to 
deny that statement. The facts are tht 
as soon as I heard of your plan, th 
legal aspect was presented to your pres 
dent. I regret to say, however, that tt 
was suggested that I mind my ow 
business.” 

It was at this point that Tenny saw 
the opportunity he had been waiting for. 
He sat in this conference in a dual capac 
ity; as a bank vice-president striving 10 
correct existing evils which were rapidly 
leading one of their clients to chaos, and 
as a friend eager to repay to another 
long standing debt. 

“Mr. Johnson,” he said when Nod 
finished, “has voiced one of those dis- 
tressing circumstances which if not cor 
rected must speedily bring the best of 
organizations to failure. I refer to thal 
lack of harmony and agreement. Out 
bank directorate is well acquainted with 
Mr. Johnson. We are reminded that he 
grew up with this business under the 
training of your highly esteemed Mr. 
Flaxson. It is evident that he has 
to struggle here under great problem 
which during the present managemet! 
have been beyond his control. — 

“Your treasurer, and I say it openly, 
without apology—Mr. Hardy, is a met 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Check Clearance in Federal 
Reserve Banking System 


HROUGH the Federal Rescrve 

banking system we are given cen- 

tralized reserves, true banks of 

issue and a facility for  redis- 
counting. 

But there is another feature of the 
Federal Reserve Banks which goes 
hand in hand with the reserve function 
and is only slightly less important in 
the benefits it confers upon American 
business, namely the clearance and col- 
lection system. A clearance and col- 
lection system is a natural function of 
a reserve institution just as the collec- 
tion of checks is a necessary function 


Che NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 


URGES YOU 
to adopt its plan for the 
RECOGNITION of PAR CHECKS 


BECAUSE 27,000 or 90% of all the 
banks n the United States now ir 
checks at psr without deducting exchenge 


BECAUSE 1n 1923 these banks at 
par tfirouph thie Federal Reserve System 
checks amounting to€200,000000,000 


The FOLLOWING CRARTS SHOW 


WHAT Par Payment means 
HOW « Benefits Business 
WHY the associshon has adopted 
sts Plan for tfie Recognition of 
CHECKS 


AYABLE AT. PAR 


through Federal Reserve System 


By William Gregg 


cf a commercial bank of deposit. By 
the combination in the Reserve Banks 
of the reserve and clearance functions, 
reserves are maintained in the course of 
the regular daily process of credits 
and debits of checks cleared, rather than 
separately and artificially. 

Prior to the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve Banks there was no 
nation wide system for collecting out 
of town checks, nor could there be. The 
banks were without an organization 
through which they could settle quick- 
ly and without expense for checks 
drawn upon themselves when presented 
by mail from all parts of the country. 
For the payment of their checks at dis- 
tant points, banks found it necessary 
to establish a maze of banking relation- 
ships at suitable centers through which 
settlements of their checks could be 
made. It was necessary also to make 
large transfers of funds by express, all 
of which imposed an expense upon a 
bank in paying its checks at distant 
points, for which service the bank felt 
entitled to make a charge known as 
exchange. A majority of the banks of 
the country, particularly the banks out- 
side the larger centers, charged ex- 
change. These charges were a _ nui- 
sance and in the aggregate imposed a 
considerable expense upon commerce. 
They brought in their train a series of 
evil consequences in the form of slow 
collections and increased credit risk 
more serious than the charges them- 
selves. 


CheDIFFERENCE beloeenINTEREST SEXCHANGE 


fieoreti le before tfie Establisfiment of tfie 
- tical Exaret Reserve System 
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Ge Federal Reserve check collection system has made the 
EXCHANGE GHARGE unnecessary & unjustifiable 


piesa tare 


ission House de-) 
Creiied the check ints St Lows Bonk. 


BEFORE tfie Federal Reserve 
Checks drawn on the Cypress bank through the 


were sometimes 


While there were attempts ir some 
parts of the country to regulate the 
amount of exchange that a bank should 
deduct in paying its check at a distant 
point, each bank was a law unto itself. 
Banks with which out of town checks 
were deposited devised various schemes 
for avoiding payment of the exchange 
charge. Certain of the banks in the 
larger cities and in many of the smaller 
cities specialized in collecting checks at 
par, and by various reciprocal arrange- 
ments with banks in different parts of 
the country secured the payment of 
many country checks at par or at a mini- 


How FUNDS are TRANSFERRED by TELEGRAPH 
=f octveenFedera = 


Chie 12 Banks TELEGRAPH to 
Wasfington over Private Wires at 
tfie end“of each day. the amounts due to 
otfier Federal Reserve Banks asa result 
of check collections & otfier transactions. 
These amounts are settled by changes 

in the ownership of tfie Gold Fund. 


CheGOLD SETTLEMENT FUNDin 
WASHINGTON 
ouned by tfie 12 Federal Reserve Banks 


Total $600,000,000 


This METHOD of DAILY SETTLEMENT 
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This elliminates former cost of 
settlement at Astant points. 





ROUTE OF A CHECK 
An Actual Instance 


ALBANY 


BEFORE tfie FEDERAL RESERVE 
Check on Sag Harbor bank was deposited in Hoboken 

SENT To BANK IN NEW YORK CITY: Smiles 
THEN TO BANK-inBOSTON——————-200  “ 


AH ovond payment of Exchange 


THEN TO BANK in TONAWANDA———-405 ~ 


Ao avoid payment of Exchange 
THEN To BANK in ALBANY——————-2110  ~ 


Jo acoid payment of Exchange 


THEN TO BANK INPORT JEFFERSON ios * 


Jo avoid payment of Exchange 


THEN-TO BANK INFAR ROCKAWAY: 45 “ 
w avotd payment of Exchange 


THEN TO BANK INNEW YORK CITY: 20 “ 
To avoid payment of Exchange 


THEN TO BANK inRIVERHEAD 75“ 
Jo avoid payment of Lwhonge 


THEN TO BANK INLONG ISLAND CITY——— 70 “ 
THEN To BANK IN SAG MARBOR 90” 


DISTANCE TRAVELLED 
1 MILES 
TIME. IN TRANSIT 
10 DAYS 


UNDER the FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Distance O3Miles 
Collection time 2 Days Ew YORK CITY encuneen 
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INVOICES & STATEMENTS 


LEGEND No 


SETTLEMENT MAY BE MADE BY ANY CHECK 


PAYABLE AT PAR PAYABLE AT. 


ftrough Federal Reserve System rough Federal Reserve System 


Chis legend isused 
by houses ohich form 
erly required settle 
ment exclusivet ment by any check 
NewYork Chicago.or ohether par or 


other city funds. non- par. 


Chis legend is 
used by houses 
which accept settle 


Ghe NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
WANTS YOU TO JOIN IN THIS PLAN FOR THE 


RECOGNITION of PAR CHECKS. 


LEGEND No.2 


WE PREFER SETTLEMENT IF CONVENIENT 
By ACHECK 
SSS 
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WHAT THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
HAS DONE FOR CHECK COLLECTIONS 


1 Has removed tfie need for Charging Exchange 


2 Has ted 90% of the banks to Pay their checks at Par 

3 ‘Has saved business Millions of Dollars inExchange Charges 
4 Has reduced the cost to banks & business of Collecting Checks 
5 HasCut in Half tfie time required to Collect Checks 

6 HasCut down tfie Volume of Uncollected checks or Floats 


7 Has Reduced tfie risk of Non-payment 
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nha x 
WILL YOU ALSO ADOPT THE N. A. C. M. 
SYMBOL ON YOUR INVOICES? 


mum of exchange. Other banks which Not only did the old system of collect- CENTRALIZED BANKING ESSEN- 


received checks on which exchange was 
usually charged sent them direct to the 
town upon which they were drawn. 
A check was however often handled by 
four, five or even a dozen banks before 
payment was finally made. Each move- 
ment tended to slow up the process of 
collection and vastly increase the “float” 
of uncollected checks. Checks which 
might reasonably have been collected in 
two or three days frequently took a week 
or two. 


ing checks impose a heavy annual ex- 
change charge on commerce, but it cre- 
ated a vast float of uncollected checks. 
The interest during the transit period on 
this float running into large sums was 
borne either by the banker or the busi- 
ness man. Slowness of collection invol- 
ved risk, for a check continues as a 
credit until the funds it represents are 
actually in the hands of the depository 
bank. Every day of .delay increases the 
danger of non-payment. 


TIAL FOR ECONOMIC CHECK 
CLEARANCES e.. 
Despite the vigorous complaints of bus- 
ness men against the inconvenience, risk 
and cost imposed upon commerce, no real 
remedy could be applied until there was 
an established centralized banking sys 
tem empowered to handle checks at pat. 
The Federal Reserve Act was so drawn 
as to provide for such a system and for 
the handling of checks not only for mem- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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What the National Association of Credit Men 


Does for Its Members 


¢ Crepitr MontHiy—the 
professional magazine of the credit 
man. 


. Publishes a National Membership Di- 


rectory containing the 


names of 
30,000 members. 


. Publishes a General Letter, a monthly 


review of current credit, business and 
economic topics written by the Na- 
tional Executive Manager. 


. Publishes at frequent intervals bulle- 


tins of vital interest to credit men. 


. Publishes and distributes to members 


pamphlets and leaflets on credit topics. 


. Publishes “The Credit Man’s Dairy 


and Manual of Commercial Laws,” 
available to members at $3.50 a copy. 


. Conducts an Investigation and Prose- 


cution Department which wages war 
on commercial crooks. 


. Publishes state and national legisla- 


tion in the interest of progressive busi- 
ness. Has been instrumental in the 
passage of many valuable laws for 
stabilizing business, such as Bulk Sales 
Law, Bad Check Law, False State- 
ment Act, Bankruptcy Law, Fictitious 
Name Law, etc. 


information on collection 
agencies without charge to members. 


. Supplies Trade Inquiry b!anks for the 


interchange of credit information. 


. Supplies standard financial statement 


forms. 


. Conducts Credit Interchange Bureaus 


whose services are available to mem- 
bers on special contract. Through 
this nation-wide service members se- 
cure first-hand confidential, up-to-date 
information on customers. 
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Conducts a Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau in the National Office whose 
services are available to members on 
special contract. 


. Supplies Adjustment Bureau Service 


throughout the country when requested 
on 
Personal Investigations, 
Representation in Bankruptcies, 
Investigation of Compositions, 
Friendly Liquidations, 
Rehabilitation of Embarrassed 
Debtors, 
Collection of Delinquent Accounts. 


. Conducts educational courses in asso- 


ciation cities through local chapters of 
the National Institute of Credit. 


. Conducts correspondence courses on 
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business subjects through its National 
Institute of Credit at cost. 


. Answers hypothetical legal questions 


without charge. 


. Supplies firms with competent credit 


men on request, and assists credit men 
in locating themselves without charge. 


. Conducts local meetings, state confer- 


ences and National conventions on 
credit and business subjects. 


. Creates valuable friendships and confi- 


dences among credit men. 


. Assembles the experience of thousands 


to aid 


4 individual members 
business. 


in their 


. Undertakes for members on request 


special investigations regarding trade 
and market conditions. 


. Furnishes upon request information on 


problems relating to business, such as 
rates of turn-over, bad debt losses, op- 
erating expenses, etc. 


Acts as a clearing house of informa- 
tion on credit and business problems. 


The above, as an 8x9 inch leaflet is available at the national office of the National Association of 


Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York. 
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The Collection as a Sale 


Salesmanship Applied by the Credit Executive 


By J. N. Griffith 


Assistant Credit Manager, The Standard Register Company, Dayton, Chio. 


[TE you were trying to sell a Remwood 
Typewriter would you use the follow- 
ing letters? 


The First Letter 


Dear Sir: 

Attached is a picture of a Rem- 
wood Typewriter. You should have 
one in your business. 

Shall we ship it by express or 
freight? 

Cordially yours, 


Ten Days Later 


Dear Sir: 


April 1, we called your attention 
to a Remwood Typewriter. Why 
have we not heard from you? 

May we have your order in ten 
days? 

Yours very truly, 


Ten More Days 


Dear Sir: 


In line with our two_ previous 
letters, you should have a Remwood 
Typewriter. 

It will be a great favor to us if 
you will let us have your order with- 
out delay. 

Yours sincere'y, 


After the next Ten Days 
(Telegram) 
“Tf order not received in ten days 
will punch your nose.” 

The letters above may contain state- 
ments that are absolutely correct. They 
might draw orders from a few firms that 
know all about Remwood Typewriters, 
night draw an order from a timid gentle- 


N 
. 


NSE RO 


in 


man here and there. Would you, how- 
ever, consider adopting the series as 
form sales letters? 


The same proposition applies to col- 
lection letters. Plain blunt requests and 
threats of dire punishment will not open 
John Smith’s purse any sooner than let- 
ters along the line of those quoted above 
would make the original sale. Yet many 
are the firms that confine their collection 
efforts to the monotonous demand, “We 
want our money!” In fact the «ther day 
I heard the Credit Manager of a large 
concern say, “It doesn’t require any brains 
to write a collection letter. After all, 
what we want is our money and the only 
way to get it is to ask for it until the 
debtor comes across.” 


SELLING THE PAYMENT IDEA 


There is another way, however, which 
in most businesses is worth trying. That 
is, selling the debtor the idea of prompt 
payment. The process of a collection is 
really that of influencing the debtor to 
do what he will not do of his own accord. 
What is this but salesmanship?. Why 
cannot the same methods be employed as 
those used in influencing the prospect to 
put his name on the dottted line? Why 
shouldn’t a collection letter be built up 
scientifically along the same lines as a 
sales letter? 


A letter of this sort should, first of all, 
be built around a motive. When we do 
things the reason we do not want to do 
them usually goes back to self-interest, 
pride, ambition, humor, caution, vanity, 
or the sense of fair play. 

These forces must be skillfully har- 
nessed and directed, just as the force of 
electricity must be rendered effective by 
a battery or a dynamo. 
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A properly constructed letter should be 
arranged to (a) secure favorable atten- 
tion, (b) hold interest, (c) awaken a 
desire to pay and (d) secure action. 


(a) Attention may be secured by neat 
formation with lines not over four inches 
long, short sentences and short para- 
graphs; paragraphs of even one line are 
permissible. (This also aids greatly in 
holding interest.) Aside from purely 
mechanical details, considerable thought 
should be given to the opening sentence. 
It should be short but contain something 
a little out of the ordinary. Many a col- 
lection letter has been saved from the 
waste basket by an intriguing or unusual 
beginning. This of course excludes such 
platitudes as: “We note that we have 
not been favored with your remittance for 
$49.36.” “We do not understand why 
your account remains open for $16.39” 
etc., etc. 


(b) With the reader’s attention secured, 
interest may be held by simple language, 
a little suspense as to just what the final 
sentence is going to request, and by the 
“you” attitude. It is better to tak about 
“you” than “I” and “we.” The average 
debtor doesn’t care a continental about 
“we need the money,” we are having some 
heavy payments to meet” etc., etc. He is 
interested in himself and how his delin- 
quency is going to affect him, and how he 
can figure out a way to pay up. 


(c) Interest shades into desire to pay. 
At this point it is well to play up for all 
it is worth the one motive that dom 
nates the letter. Suppose this motive 1s 
sense of fairness. The debtor should be 
made to feel how very unfair, unbusiness- 
like, and unethical it would be if the 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Letters with Snap in Them 


Thoughts on the Contents and Form of Letters 


By Edward F. Fane 


HE first idea behind every letter that 

a credit man dictates is to have the 

reader stop, look and listen. But how 

many of the daily quota of letters 
sent out by business houses actually regis- 
ter that effect? 

As a familiar instance, try to analyze 
your reactions to the morning’s mail, when 
you have opened and read the letters re- 
ceived. Note how few of your correspond- 
ents out of the many manage to effect the 
purpose they must have had in mind. 

Consideration of complaints or disputes, 
collection of moneys or the furtherance of 
good will make up the class of correspond- 
ence that the credit department must deal 
with. Experience has shown that virtually 
every customer of a business house pre- 
sents an individual problem in the matter 
of dealing with him, so that the use of 
standardized or form letters cannot solve 
the problem. The letter a credit man sends 
him is a substitute for a personal visit, a 
visit effective in proportion to the good 
impression made. For this reason, the 
head of a credit department, who in writ- 
ing a customer can do what another man 
must make a call in person to accom- 
plish, ranks unquestionably as one of the 
most important forces in a modern busi- 
ness organization. 

Nearly every money-reminder letter has 
to hurdle obstacles before it accomplishes 
its purpose. Consider for example the in- 
ertia its reception, as a rule, encounters. 
The average letter runs about 150 to 200 
words; a short letter around 100 words; 
the full-page letter may ‘take 450 to 500 
words. The average business man reads 
type at the rate of four to five words a 
second; at this speed he skims and ab- 
sorbs the contents of a credit communica- 
tion in a couple of minutes’ time. He 
does this mechanically and it is only when 
his eye and mind are halted when flitting 
through the text that the thought of the 
writer is registered and awakens either ap- 


proval! or condemnation of what has been. 


set down. 

With the knowledge of this tendency to 
give skimpy, hurried attention to the letter 
he writes, how can the credit man be sure 
of focusing attention, provoking action 
and getting some sort of finality to the 
purpose of his message? 


PUTTING SNAP INTO THE 
LETTER 


The financial man of a firm, noted for 
his well-written letters, said that the let- 
ters commended were like the answer 
iel Webster gave when asked how 
long he took to prepare his famous reply 
to Haynes, “I have spent years in pre- 
paring for that speech.” Success in letter- 
writing he said was “a matter of constant 
Practice, much study, a knowledge of the 
other fellow’s business and an ability to 
place yourself in his shoes.” He went on: 
“Take it in every day life, isn’t it true 
that the last thought you leave with a man 
's the one he is most apt to remember you 
? That is why I invariably use my final 
Paragraph to drive home my _ message. 
ese tail ends of the letter I emphasize 
for the same reason that you have a string 


HIGH COST OF WRITING 


ase you ever figured the cost 
of letters you write? Exclud- 
ing Sundays, holidays and vaca- 
tion time, seven hours a day of 
work totals about 2,044 hours for 
the year. A $5,000 executive 
spending fifteen minutes dictating 
a letter gives over 60 cents worth 
of time to the task. Then comes 
the physical cost, materials used, 
time of help and other items. 
Twenty-two factors, experts de. 
clare, make up the cost of the 
average letter. They include: 
Stenographer’s time; stationery; 
carbon-wear; postage; deprecia- 
tion of equipment; and overhead. 
Are we writing too many letters 
anyhow? More imporant, do the 
messages we dictate get the action 
we desire? There’s profit in 
thinking this over. 

—The Editor. 


or piece of leather tied to the end of a 
whip in order to make it snap. You can’t 
get the pop or emphasizing sound into 
your letter without tying a ‘cracker’ to it. 
A letter may start off well, but more often 
it trails off into a droning, wooden finish 
such as ‘Trusting to receive an early re- 
ply, or a still weaker finish such as 
‘Thanking you for your kind considera- 
tion’ and similar bromidic phrases. Does 
anybody talk like that in real conversa- 
tion?” 

In commenting on this common error of 
using a stilted and artificial form of Eng- 
lish in our business correspondence, an 
executive writing to a trade paper empha- 
sized the need of a return to old time 
thoroughness and courtesy in preparing 
everyday letters. Nowadays, he said, dic- 
tation of machine made correspondence is 
too apt to fall into the “canned” English 
class. “Beg to reply,” or “Deserving of 
same,” does not really describe what the 
writer intended. We are too prone to re- 
peat parrot-fashion, a sentence that at best 
but vaguely expresses our meaning. 


VALUE OF PLANNING LETTERS 
BEFOREHAND 


One of the industrial companies bulking 
largest in its line in this country leaves 
nothing to chance in the letters their rep- 
resentatives send out. Written English is 
governed by definite principles; and in the 
book of instructions provided for cor- 
respondents, the right and wrong ways of 
composing a letter are pointed out. How 
important they consider the subject can be 
surmised from a quotation taken from the 
preface of the manual referred to: 


“Two kinds of letters cross every desk; 
one,—paper, ink and formality, goes the 
way of the waste basket; the other,— 
logical and human in its appeal—draws 
the eye, grips attention, sways, convin- 
ces. One is the product of careless rou- 
tine; the other of intelligent conscious 
creation, A strong letter springs from 


the mind’s-eye model as from the arch- 
itect’s drawing, the builders’ bridge. 
Make your letters magnetic—make them 
stand out—make them dominate each 
reader’s morning mail.” 


The value of planning first in order to 
ensure a letter having its thoughts most 
lastingly impressed on the reader’s mind 
is stressed by the author of several text 
books on the subject who compares the - 
procedure to the way an engineer builds— 
beginning by sketching out his plan and 
thinking it over to the last detail. “The 
mail,” he says, “is too much cluttered up 
with letters written by those who have 
neither plan nor system in mind, and write 
as the coral insects build; period joins 
period, and only its Maker knows what 
the author means.” 


DRESSING UP THE LETTER 
IMPORTANT 


There is a sound understanding of 
human nature in the old saying that 
“merit must approach us in Sunday clothes 
or else go unheard.” Goods well dis- 
played we know are half sold, and the 
way a letter appeals to the eye, the me- 
chanical set-off of the text, plays a decid- 
ing part in influencing the reader’s mind. 

Dressing up a letter involves alignment 
and spacing of the type. The typist builds 
her letter upon the four requirements 
every letter demands before the signature 
can be attached: the date, salutation, body 
of the letter, the complimentary close. This 
last essential is a traditional requirement 
said to follow the teachings of Quintilian: 
“Let there be nothing harsh or abrupt in 
the conclusion, for on the conclusion the 
mind pauses and rests. Here every one 
expects to be gratified.” Whether or not 
the tradition is true, the practice is based 
on sound psychology. 

Some good suggestions on the import- 
ance of type dress in the letter is given in 
the correspondence manual used by the 
industrial company referred to above: 


“The mechanical make-up of the let- 
ter requires that it make an appeal to 
the eye by its symmetry. As all typed 
English must take, more or less, a geo- 
metrical form, the closer we approach a 
rectangular form the more acceptable 
it is to the eye.” 

“The date should never be followed by 
st, nd, rd, or th. These letters are un- 
necessary and in carbon copies are often 
confused with figures. The title of the 
addressee must not be omitted and 
should follow on the same line with the 
name. Another thing to watch out for, 
is the correct name of the company. Fre- 
quently the concern has in its title the 
word ‘The’.” 


GOOD SPACING HELPS ATTRACT 
ATTENTION 


Skillful indentation and spacing of para- 
eraphs can make a common-place letter 
interest-creating. On the typewriter there 
are eighty-five characters and every one 
of these characters can be made to count 
in the furtherance of a firm’s interest if 
proper thought is used by the typist. Capi- 
talizing and spacing, when these will 
add to the weight of what is to be said, 
often gives good resu!ts with letters medi- 
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ocre as dictated, but when written with 
thought for effect are compelling of at- 
tention. ° 

It is not only economy to s:ngle-space 
certain letters; but a letter more than four 
paragraphs long looks better that way. A 
double-spaced letter that goes over to a 
second page is not only a waste of paper 
but is also clumsy and untidy looking. 

In dictating a letter where the idea is 
to have the message sink in, the proposi- 
tion must be set forth in the briefest pos- 
sible manner. To the reader a long para- 
graph seems a task to wade through. 

It is hard to get the meaning of a long 
sentence; besides that, a short sentence is 
always easier to understand. In framing 
short sentences however, terseness must 
not be overdone. When a style of writing 
is too concise, it becomes monotonous, for 
we must remember the psychological fact 
that it is as easy for sentences to be too 
compact as for’ food to be too concen- 
trated. After all, style in writing, as one 
master of English has defined it, is the 
choosing of words in a statement so that 
the sound reinforces the sence intended. 

“Remember,” said Herbert Spencer, 
“that the reader has at each moment but 
a limited amount of attention to give, and 
the more time and concentration it takes 
to receive and understand each sentence, 
the less time and attention can be given to 
the contained idea; and, more important, 
the less vividly will the ideas be con- 
ceived.” 

A good letter will be well-balanced in 
its reasoning, and to any one who has 
studied bookkeeping the sense in which 
the word balance is used will be readily 
understood. Too much balance, however. 
will make the letter stiff, or formal like 
two pages where not only do the footings 
tally. but where there are exactly the same 
number of Jines and all the same length— 
A gocd bookkeeper rather enjoys draw:ng 
that oblique line which indicates that a 
short page balances with a long one. 


PUNCTUATION AND SIGNATURES 


The theory of punctuation is that it fol- 
lows the laws that govern respiration in 
speaking. Note how. in speech, we pause 
from time to time. A comma corresponds 
to a slight pause in the conversation, a 
semi-colon to a longer pause, while the 
colon is like the break in a sentence pre- 
paratory to continuing with an explana- 
tion, the speaker ‘stopping to take breath. 

The correct use of quotation marks is 
easy to remember, if it be kept in mind 
that a quotation usually begins with a capi- 
tal letter, and that a quotation ued within 
a quotation has only one apostrcphe or 
inverted comma, used to define it in place 
of the double marks of the original quo- 
tation. 

One of the things in the business world 
that creates more hard feeling and unscrip- 
tural language than possibly any other 
item of business operation. is the receipt 
of a letter from a new or strange house 
the signature of which is. not decipherable 
as far as identifying the writer is con- 
cerned. 

A good practice, now considered correct 
business usage, given wide currency dur- 
ing the War by the Government, is typing 
the name of the sender of the letter in 
ful', below the space where the sign>ture 
is written in ink. This permits the s‘gner 
to write as hurriedly as he warts to 


RULES FOR GOOD LETTER 
WRITING 


An inquiry made among the professional 
letter writers, men who get fees of $50, 
$100, or $125 for composing a mail-order 
or a sales-letter, revealed them as being 


agreed that Mark Twain’s rules for clear, 
explicit writing could not be improved 
upon as a guide for making the letter a 
highly effective instrument of expression: 


“An author shall say what he pro- 
poses to say, not merely coming near it; 
use the right word and not its second 
cousin; eschew surplusage; not omit nec- 
essary details; avoid slovenliness of 
form; use good grammar and employ a 
simple, straightforward style.” 


Professor Edwin Herbert Lewis, an au- 
thority on business English, gives the fol- 
lowing suggestions for guidance in con- 
structing a good letter. He says that the 
general observance of these principles will 
enable the credit man to say what he has 
to say more effectively and secure more 
action from his dictated correspondence: 


1. Avoid such an arrangement of words 
as may unintentionally produce an 
absurd or wrong effect; remember that 
the reader is to go over the letter in 
cold blood, and you will not be there 
to say, “That isn’t what I meant.” 
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You can’t send a man along to e 
what you mean. Revision! Thee 
your only safety. Go over your gen. 
tences as coldly as if they were your 
worst enemy’s. 


. Put your main thought as 
proposition, 


- If you have two reasons 
main statement, put them together 
Have them either precede or fg). 
low one another, but don’t treat the 
main statement like a slice of meat jn 
a sandwich. 


- Wilful divergence from the main 
thought is to be guarded against, Try 
to carry the sentence through with. 
out unnecessary change of the sub. 
ject or tense of it. 

. The tone of a letter is too important a 
factor to disregard. Sometimes it js 
hard for a man to detect the slight dif. 
ference of tone in his own writing. 
We sometimes become so habituated 
to certain mixtures of good English 
and poor English that they do not 
seem to us mixtures. We hear a bit 
of slang and, in its using, it becomes 
so familiar to us that when we want 
a more dignified expression, that ex. 
pression simply refuses to be recol- 
lected save with much effort. 


your main 


as your 


An Original Work on Letters 


An Expert’s Comments on the 
Tregoe-Whyte Book 
By J. T. Brown, Jr. 


Haines, Jones & Cadbury, Philadelphia 


guage of ours! We are daily at- 
taching to various words, ideas 

_, Which are quite foreign to their 
original meanings. The writer confesses 
to this shortcoming as you will too if you 
are honest with yourself. 

Should some one ark you to criticize a 
friend of whose estimable character you 
are convinced you would probably decline. 
Why? Because you have the same notion 
as most of us harbor, that criticism implies 
censure, picking flaws, and you have en- 
tirely overlooked the true significance of 
the word. Criticism (quoting Brittanica 
now) is the art of judging the qualities 
and values of an aesthetic object, whether 
in literature or the fine arts. 

Having read “Effective Collection Let- 
ters” “critically” in both the Brittanical 
and popular sense, and finding few flaws 
to pick and much therein to praise, it is 
comforting to find that a “criticism” may 
still be written, which can only aim to 
point out the excellencies of Messrs J. 
H_ Tregoe’s and John Whyte’s offering. 

To readers of the Crepir MontHLy the 
admirable qualifications of the authors 
tor the work they have undertaken will 
le obvious. It was also to be expected 
that a considerable degree of originality 
would be the result of their collabora- 
tion. 

Briefly the book consists of an Intro- 
duction followed by six divisions of let- 
ters as follows :— 

1—Good Wholesale Collection Letters. 

2—Good Retail Collection Letters. 

3—Exchanges of Correspondence on 
Past-due Accounts, Wholesale and 
Retail. 

4—Collection Devices, “Stunt” Letters, 

and Humorous Letters. 

5—Letter Sequences or Form Letters. 

6—Poor Collection Letters, Wholesale 

and Retail. 


READ THE INTRODUCTION! 


If you would improve the quality of 
your collection correspondence, fa‘l not 


\ STRANGE thing indeed this lan- 


to read the introduction, as you probably 
do not do with the average introductory 
paragraphs. While the book aims to teach 
more by example than precept, the un- 
usually able treatise on letter writing 
which this introduction contains is worth 
not mere cursory reading, but careful 
studying. 

Emphasis is laid upon visualizing your 
customer and individualizing and person- 
alizing your letters to him. In this way 
only can you hope to have your collec- 
tion letters approximate the ideal, which is 
natural, to so word your letters that 
they will obtain the payment of the past 
due account and at the same time retain 
the good will of the customer. 

The authors have treated in very con- 
cise form the Psychology of a Good Col- 
lection letter, some Don’ts in Collection 
Letter Writing, the various appeals that 
may be justifiably used, and the use of the 
Psychological and Economic Moments to 
Collect Past Due Accounts (with illustra- 
tive charts). Some of the modern ideas, 
which are very interestingly discussed are 
those of Salesmanship and Business Ser- 
vice, the You Attitude and the proper 
length of a collection letter. In the lat- 
ter connection the interesting fact 13 
brought out that most credit men sin 
against brevity more frequently than 
against length. 

The section on Retail Collection Let- 
ters explains and illustrates wherein such 
letters must of necessity differ from 
wholesale collection letters. 

By far the greater portion of the book 
of over five hundred pages is given over to 
samples of actual letters, carefully selected 
from thousands gathered by the authors 
and printed only after a sifting and 
classification process. The sample, let 
ters are for the most part arranged singly 
with a brief comment opposite calling at- 
tention to its special appeal for a specific 
case. 


A thoughtful reading of these letters 
alone constitutes by example a complete 
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course in collection letter writing. There 
are letters for all the situations which 
confront the credit or collection manager, 
indicating by actual reproduction the let- 
ters which have been successful in han- 
dling the given case. 

Further than this, and still working on 
the principle that example is stronger than 
precept, an interesting collection of tact- 
less, overdone and even humorously un- 
successful letters, has been assembled. 

One feature which some collection ex- 
perts have overemphasized is the personal 
interest letter. A two letter exchange 
which well indicates how this may be 
overdone is worth quoting. 


February 1, 19... 
The Debtor Company, 
Business Center, Mo., 
Dear Mr. Debtor :— 


I was interested to note in yesterday’s 
paper the successful ending of the big 
drive in behalf of Wisdom College. Truly 
a remarkable achievement and one which 
will mean much to the youth of our land. 

Knowing that a son of yours entered 
Wisdom — last fall, I was particu- 
larly interested in this news item. I sin- 
cerely compliment you upon selecting a 
college for your boy which has such 
splendid prospects and am sure you will 
be repaid many times over for your far- 
seeing efforts in behalf of his future, 
which we can well say is already assured. 


By the way, Mr. Debtor, I notice there 
is a bill of $50 which is considerably past 
due. Doubtless it has been overlooked. 
Can't we have your check by return mail? 
Thanks. Very truly yours. 


February 6, 19... 
The Creditor Company, 


Supply City, Ark., 


Gentlemen : 


I have your letter of the Ist., dictated 
by Mr. Creditor, whom would not 
know from a bale of hay if I saw him. 
Just why he should concern himself with 
my personal affairs is a mystery to me. 
li he has any of his own I would advise 
him to attend to them. 


I am enclosing my check which was 
made out and in the outgoing mail when 
his letter was received. I would have 
sent it before, but I had to go to this 
yin-headed college to get my fool son out 
of jail. _I don’t feel as certain as you do 
about his future, not by a lot. The en- 
dowment he and that college both need 


is brains. In fact, I wouldn’t be surprised’ 


if that was your trouble. 


_ Take a good look at the check, because 
i's the last one you'll get from me until 
your interest in my personal affairs sub- 
sides. Very truly yours, 


The book is fully indexed. Many will 
doubtless be tempted to place a copy in 
le stencgrapher’s hands and undertake to 
dictate collection letters by number. Those 
so tempted should remember the three 
ize” of the book. 

Visual 
Individual 
Personal 


These samples of present day collection 
Practice mark a big change from those in 
Vogue a few years ago, just as the much 
Coser collection of accounts today proves 

correctness of the principles. To those 
Who still hesitate to be straight forward 
In askin for money, who believe still in 
soft pe alling, pussy footing and sugar 
coating, this book clearly signals “Take 
Heed”. If you are among the number 
tead the book and be convinced. If you 


are not, d 
beliefs read the book and bulwark your 


IZE 
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The Idea-Getting Man 


A Careful Reader of Current Periodicals 
By E. T. Fanning 


F the thirty odd thousand mem- 

bers of the Credit Men’s Associa- 

tion there is not one individual, 
who, whether he has ever acknowl- 
edged it or not, will deny that business 
to prosper must be in receipt of a con- 
tinuous stream of information, new 
ideas and facts. How many readers of 
this statement will question whether 
they have been helped on many occa- 
sions by noting a timely item in a mag- 
azine, newspaper or some other />rm of 
record? At this minute if the proposal 
were made and agreed to, what a size- 
able collection of clippings could be 
furnished were the credit men of this 
country called upon to produce the col- 
lection tucked into the drawers of their 
desks, the material in their files, or 
what they are carrying around in their 
pockets! For this is notably an era in 
which the printed word is utilized by 
both the big and little men who are on 
the job. 

The credit man must have all the 
facts he can gather. It is the back- 
bone of his day’s work. Consider, for 
example, the amount of material, cor- 
respondence and other documents en- 
tailed in the O. K.-ing of the order sent 
in by a new customer! And, this hun- 
ger for information ranges over an even 
wider field. Everywhere the individual 
successes among credit executives have 
proved to be the quickest, not only to 
profit from their own experiences, but 
also to have been just as keen to note 
how others work out their problems, 
and adapt the results reported to their 
own purpose and profit. 

And this is true of every live head of 
an organization. New ideas, new facts, 
new methods are the breath and heart- 
beats of business. Not to know and 
use them signifies more than a neglect 
of so many opportunities; the man who 
thinks he can make a success of his 
business without using anybody’s ideas 
but his own fails lamentably to realize 
how many: good ideas there aré. . 

In speaking recently on this subject 
the credit executive of a mercantile es- 
tablishment in. an eastern city said: 
“The credit man, more than any other 
official in an organization appreciates 
that business is undergoing constant 
changes with new standards of efficiency 
continually being introduced into every 
phase of buciness practice. Experience 
is effective, but neither quick nor eco- 
nomical. Reading the experiences of 
others as set out in the best books and 
magazines, articles written by men who 
have covered the ground themselves, to- 
gether with a study of the principles 
underlying business and finance, in- 
creases his value to the house he is 
associated with, because it helps in 
achieving the maximum of results with 
the minimum of waste.” 

He declared the practice made one 
keener in mind. “In this search for 
information, one learns to appraise the 
kind of ideas to look for,—for instance, 
the idea which may promise to be far- 
reaching. although vaguely conceived, 
and likely to be abandoned through lack 
of sustaining data. The theory is that 


ideas well grounded will, of their own 


inertia, take shape 
their practicability. 
reasoning is that the history of im- 
proved industrial methods tends to 
show that an idea to get into the mar- 
ket first must get a hot-house start.” 

In nearly every instance where the 
head of a large organization hires men 
for responsible positions, the things 
usually looked for first are the indica- 
tions of initiative and imagination that 
make up the idea-getting man. New 
ideas are needed to make business go 
and the executive has to get them 
somehow. If he lacks the faculty of 
continuing to dig them from his own con- 
sciousness, as only a rare individual can 
do, he must get them from other men, 
—usually in printed form. 

In one of the small towns of Ohio 
there is a man who started in business 
a few years ago with a capital of the 
“shoe-string” class. He has built up 
a million dollar a year trade, which he 
confesses to his intimate friends was 
based entirely on ideas borrowed right. 
and left. He declares he doesn’t originate 
a new idea of his own once a year— 
that is, one he can put into operation 
for his own business. When asked 
where he gets his ideas, he points to 
a huge scrap-book, filled with clippings 
taken from his business reading. He 
reads many times more magazines and 
trade papers than the average business 
man. These new ideas and suggestions, 
information too recent to have been in- 
cluded in books, appear in the business 
papers, the channels through which are 
transmitted the news affecting his in- 
terests and giving the latest methods 
and facts concerning the operation of 
business. He reads with the one ques- 
tion kept always in mind, “How can I 
use this in my business?” 


and demonstrate 
The error in this 


Have You Profited by 
These Articles? 


HE Crepir Montuty, during the 

twelve months including May, 1924, 
printed 33 articles on methods in the 
credit department. Since March, 1924, the 
Credit Methods Forum—an immediate 
success,—has appeared monthly. In this 
forum credit men present their problems 
and solve those of their fellow profes- 
sionals. There were 43 articles by the 
Editor; 41 Credoscope articles by Sec.- 
Treas. J. H. Tregoe; 34 general articles 
on credit including Credit Interchange and 
Bankruptcy administration. There were 
letters, articles, etc., by President Harding, 
Secretary Hoover, former Governors Low- 
den and Hoke Smith, Senator Glass, Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith, General Lord, etc. 
There appeared 37 book reviews and 
articles on reading; 11 stories of Adjust- 
ments and commercial fraud; 20 articles 
on insurance; 17 on foreign credits; 9 on 


-commercial law; 7 on farming credits; 


6 each on taxation and the Federal Re- 
serve System; 5 on banking and invest- 
ments; and several letters from our 
Washington correspondent. The twelve 
issues were illustrated with photographic 
portraits, charts, drawings and 19 cartoons. 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


* € 
You're Fired! 
A Hard Working Credit Man is Invited to Get Another Job 


HE credit man faces the General 

Manager. The latter is absolutely 

stumped. When he told McKinley 

Hall, his cred.t man, to find another 
position, he had expected Hall to close 
his desk and proceed to slip out of the 
organization very quietly. And now Hall, 
whose work up to a few weeks ago had 
been unsatisfactory, makes an analy- 
sis of each account! He picked up the 
report Hall had 
placed before him. 
The General Maun- 
ager was really 
stalling for time, 
because he felt 
sure, now, that he 
had made an error 
in judgment in re- 
questing Hall’s 
resignation. But 
was it mistaken 
judgment? Or, had 
this requested res- 
ignation brought 
Hall to his feet; 
for it had been 
evident that since 
that very day, that 
the Old Man said 
to Hall, “You're 
fired!” his credit 
man Hall had been 
going to bat swing- 
ing three clubs 
and hitting for an 
average that would 
make any Major 
Leaguer feel 
proud. 

3ut. what was 
the cause? He 
found it hard to 
open the conversa- 
tion, for he must 
not let Hall know 
his mind! 

“Very nice, Hall, 
very nice, seems 
quite complete. 
And mighty 
thoughtful of you. 
Wasn’t really ex- 
pecting it. Yes, 
it’s well prepared,” 
said Becker delib- 
erately, as he turn- 
ed and_ scanned 
closely the several 
pages. Then turn- 
ing toward his 
credit manager, he 
inquired, “Have 
you any definite plans—that is, have you 
made any definite connection as yet?” 


“No, not defin'te or final,” responded 
Hall. “You see, sir, the truth is my past 
record as a constructive Credit Manager 
is not very well established. I probably 
will have to accept a position as an assist- 
ant for a while, at least until I force a 
recognition of my worth and ability to 
manage credits. Mr. Keefe, Secretary- 
Manager of the Credit Men’s Association, 
has put me in touch with a concern,—not 
one of the larger ones, but a good organi- 


DEAR, YOu 
MEAN IT!” 


By E. B. Moran 


zation,—with which I expect to close a 
deal very promptly.” 

Secretly, Becker was mighty glad to 
know that Hall had not finally come to 
any agreement. He would talk candidly 
with Hall. 

“An organization the size of ours,” he 
began, “has a great many problems to 
solve. Here’s a little list of some of the 
things that I am responsible for: financ- 


“A NEW jyop?—Mac, 


DON’T 


ing, costs, merchandising, market fluctua- 
tidns, insurance, sales, freight rates, bud- 
getary control, advertising. distribution of 
overhead expense, depreciation, turnover, 
inventories, credits, keeping the board of 
Girectors satisfied—and many others. My 


. greatest problem is naturally to get the 


right man for the head of each depart- 
ment. Men that I can have confidence in 
with but little supervision. 


“No business, regardless of its size, can 


hope to succeed, Hall, unless it has the 
right men as department heads. No one- 


man organization can grow to any size. 
Our growth,—in which I can’t help tak.n 
a great deal of pride,—nas been possible 
only because I have found the right man 
for each department. 

“Now Hall,” continued the Old Man, 
“you have been here three years. Three 
weeks ago when we had our last talk | 
had come to the conclusion that you were 
not the right man for our credit manager, 

I thought that way 
because our losses 
were so large in 
the last two years. 
Each of these 
years we hada suc- 
cessful sales vol- 
ume, but our loss- 
es offset our in- 
crease in sales and 
our net profit was 
less: I suspected 
you were not us- 
ing the right sour- 
ces of credit in- 
formation. You 
were relying too 
much on_ opinion 
and recommenda- 
tions. You were 
taking Montgom- 
ery’s judgment as 
final whenever you 
had a hard case to 
decide. Atd while 
he is a fine sales 
manager, he is aot 
a credit manager. 
He has not a credit 
manager's __ view- 
point. Few sales 
managers have. In 
his drive for sales 
he sometimes 1s 
too lenient about 
credits. And right 
there is where the 
credit manager 
comes in and pro- 
tects his house, not 
by agreeing with 
the sales manager, 
but, when he is in 
the right, by dis 
agreeing with him. 
“The two essen 
tial elements vl 
credit control are 
the establishment 
and the enforce- 
ment of credit 
limitations,” co- 
tinued Becker. 
“These elements are so related to each 
other that no credit policy is complete 
which does not take both into considera- 
tion. 


“Three weeks ago, Hall, I reached what 
I felt was a final conclusion, after delil- 
erate study of the situation, that you, 4S 
my assistant in charge of the credits and 
collections of this organization, ha 
failed to observe the two necessary ele 
ments. Up to that time, you had mt 


(Continued on page 35) 
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HE vacation season is over and a mil- 
Tiion employers sigh a million sighs of 
relief and take the afternoon off for golf. 

The riot of freckles on the fair physiog 
of Mamie, the beautiful tetephone oper- 
ator, which have assumed the proportions 
of ginger snaps, are once more fading to a 
delicate cafe au lait shade; and Reginald, 
the office boy, no more rolls up his sleeves 
to exhibit with unconcealed pride a healthy 
tan, plus multitudinous mosquito bites ac- 
quired on the canoe trip. 

The vacation is.a great institution. To 
the office worker it is the one oasis on 
the desert of a year’s grind, the plans for 
which are well under way before the 
Christmas fruit-cake has fully digested. 
The man who invented vacations had the 
idea that a rest would put the subject in 
shape for a better year’s work. This theory 
has long since been exploded, for the 
present-day vacation constitutes a series of 
days crowded with amusements and diver- 
sions, and the vacationee, upon his or her 
return, needs at least two weeks to re- 
cuperate. 


The economic loss from vacations can 
hardly be computed. For instance, what 
econdmist could determine the total loss 
toempleyers from the milltons of summer 
romances? There is something about a 
moonlit beach with the gentle breeze from 
the sea which would soften the heart of 
even the most case-hardened misogynist. 


To cite a, practical example: Imagine 
what effect such a scene would have upon 
young Jones, a clerk in the law offices of 
Brown, Brown, Brown & Brown, who 
makes no claim to misogynism. The fact 
that Miss Sniffkins of Blumberg’s Bargain 
Basement, who is seated at his side and 
the tendrils of whose super-blonde bobbed 
hair are gently tickling his rather promi- 
nent Adam’s apple, would never place in 
a beauty contest, has little or no bearing 
on the situation. Vice versa, the young 
lady is entirely oblivious to the fact that 
young Jones has a slightly ingrowing chin 
and that his eyes at certain intervals look 
East and West simultaneously. 


_“What is it?” you ask. Why, the vaca- 
tion spirit, of course. These two young 
people are intoxicated on the vacation 
spirit. Back in the city they could prob- 
ably ride day in and day out jammed close 
together on the same street car and not 
register the flicker of a quickened heart 
beat; but here by the sea, where romance 
as sprung up like a weed under the rays 
of a Ju'y sun, the accidental contact of 
their fingers 1s sufficient to make them 
both go cold with goose flesh. They care 
for naught, and only know that life is 


sweet, love is grand and tomorrow is an- 
other day. 


But now to return with a rude bump to 
grim reality. Young Jones finds his two 
weeks has flown by on lightning wings. 
He boards the last train on Sunday eve- 
ning for home in a frame of mind simi- 
lar to that of Napoleon on his trip to St. 
Helena. He is suffering from the results 
of vacation intoxication. In other words, 
¢ has a vacation hang-over. It will take 
at least two weeks in the office of Brown, 
Brown, Brown & Brown before he re- 
turns to earth sufficiently to know offhand 
the difference between a subpoena and a 


brief case. This means that for a month 
he is a complete economic loss. As a 
matter of fact perhaps even worse than a 
loss, for in his comatose state, he may 
leave an “if” or an “and” out of some 
important document or inadvertently sub- 
stitute the name of Miss Sniffkins in the 
will of the rich old Mr. Smith who is 
suffering from an acute case of galloping 


’ neuritis. 


To turn the page, we find Miss Sniffkins 
again ensconsed in the Bargain Basement, 
spending a good three hours a day regal- 
ing her friends with the wonders of Swel- 
ter Island in general and of one Mr. Jones 
in particular. 

You see, it works both ways. In other 
words, the effect is much more deadly than 
the cause. 

Harking back to our heroine and hero, 
Mr. Jones, after his first three or four 
calls, is beginning to realize that Miss 
Sniffkins, who seemed so delightfully 
plump in her bathing suit, is actually fat, 
and that her complexion which bore up 
manfully in the pale moonlight, is no 
match for the rays of a gas burner in a 
three room fiat. 


To be perfectly impartial, Miss Sniff- 
kins, on the other hand, discovers that sans 
the stigmatic effect of sea breezes and a 
bad case of moonburn, Mr. Jones’ chin is 
without question making a modest attempt 
to take shelter behind his Adam’s apple, 
and that in certain lights his eyes undoubt- 
edly take in widely diversified sections of 
the landscape. She also finds that al- 
though on the vacation he had been really 
profligate in the matter of ice-cream sodas 
and merry-go-round rides, back in the city 
even the broadest hints fail to lure him 
— the economical confines of the parlor 
sofa. 


Thur, with mutual disillusionment Mr. 
Jones and Miss Sniffkins again become 


efficient contributors to the economic 
system. 
Enough for the lurid details. Just mul- 


tiply the case of Jones ws. Sniffkins by 
several million and you get a fair idea of 
what vacations mean to our economic 
structure. Economists shudder at the va- 
cation waste and state sadly that the rea- 
son for this is as inexplicable as the mo- 
tive of steamship companies in standing 
their ships on end against the Woolworth 
Building to measure them, instead of using 
the good old-fashioned tape measure. 

Be that as it may, however, in the face 
of it all, vacations go merrily on their way 
and probably will until old Father Time 
trips over his beard. Bue. FT. 


Assets or Liabilities 
(Continued from page 9) 


along one or more of several well defined 
lines. The brand may be assailed as re- 
sembling another. For example, a man 
might use “Gold Drop” as a trade mark 
for washing powder. No credit man, 
however, would consider such a brand 
worth advancing a dollar on, for, if the 
Gold Dust Twins should jump on him, 
the “Gold Drop” would have to drop out. 

A man’s trade mark may be a descrip- 
tive term. Generally speaking, it would 
be bad for that reason alone, but not al- 
ways. “Kantleek” was refused registra- 
tion as a trade mark for a hot water 
bag. It was descriptive. Yet “Rubdry,” 
applying to towels, has been held to be 
not descriptive, but merely suggestive, 
and therefore valid. 

Take such trade marks as “Celluloid,” 
“Vaseline” or “Kodak.” To the average 
man nowadays they probably sound like 
descriptive terms. The .fact is, hcwever, 
that they are coined words and origin- 
ally meant nothing. They were applied 
arbitrarily to the articles they designate. 
Advertising and use have made them 
what they are today. And how many 
millions do you think those three trade 
marks are worth? How heavily would 
they weigh in extending credit? 

A man may use a geographical term 
as his trade mark. It may be bad be- 
cause it is merely geographical. On the 
other hand, it may be entirely valid be- 
cause it would be the use of a geographi- 
cal term in an arbitrary sense. “Clover- 
dale” for canned fruits and vegetables 
and “French” for paint were refused reg- 
istration as trade marks on the ground 
that they are geographical. On the other 
hand, Philadelphia Cream Cheese has 
been considered a valid trade mark. 
There are the valid geographical and de- 
scriptive marks, which, because of long 
and exclusive use, have acquired a sec- 
ondary or trade mark significance, and 
are registrable under what is known as 
the “ten year clause.” ‘Manhattan shirts 
and Waltham watches are in this class. 


And so it goes. The Trade Mark Law. 
is simple in its principles, but complex in 
its application. 

Patents and trade marks both contain 
wonderful possibilities for success or dis- 
aster. If there are flaws in them, they 
are pregnant with possibilities for loss; 
if they are legally sound they well. may 
constitute assets of enormous value. 


Come and Get It! 


N unidentified reader of the CReEpIT 
MontTHLyY sends a chipping from an 
unknown publication containing the fol- 
lowing letter which was received by a 
credit manager from a customer whom he 
had politely asked to remit: 
“Dear Sirn—We do not pay no bill by 
mail. You people have come and got the 


order, so come and got the money.” 





Acrostics on C-R-E-D-I-T 


HE Crepir Montuty has received the following acrostics on the word, 
Credit, and invites further contributions of similar character: 


C-lose C-autious C-o-operation 
R-elationship R-eflection R-elieves 
E-liminates E-asily E-ndless | 
D-ifficulties D-oubles D-ifficulties 
I-nvolving l-mportant I-n 

T-rade. T-ransactions. T-rade. 


The 
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C'redoscope 


By J. H. TREGOE 


AS TO EUROPE—DON’T BE IMPATIENT! 


THE DAWES PLAN that must be accepted as 
the best way out by the Allied Governments and 
by Germany is a skillful piece of work and chal- 
lenges our admiration in the participation of the 
three American master-minds that contributed 
so largely to its preparation. 

More than five years have passed since the 
fatal day in Versailles when Germany’s repre- 
sentatives accepted the dictates of the Allies. 
Little did we realize how great the turmoil that 
would follow, threatening to break the world’s 
civilization. 

There is one danger in our attitude toward 
the Dawes plan. It is in looking upon it as an 
immediate panacea and its acceptance as a solu- 
tion of all difficult problems. Against this atti- 
tude it is well to sound a note of warning. The 
acceptance of the plan is merely the beginning 
of a new and a promising road out of the wilder- 
ness we have been wandering through in circles. 

Differences of opinion in the application of 
the plan and in its administration in raising and 
transferring funds entering into reparation pay- 
ments wll undoubtedly occur. We must expect 
them. American genius has dealt nobly in devis- 
ing the plan and American genius will surely 
assist in putting it through. 

We must be patient in every phase of develop- 
ments. No matter what difficulties may arise let 
us have quiet confidence that at last there is a 
way out for the restoration of Europe. We 
must not be impatient if developments seem not 
rapid enough or the good effects of the settle- 
ment on American business are not at once 
apparent. 


THE COST OF CREDIT ILLITERACY 


THERE ARE VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE eco- 
nomic wastes. We can calculate with reasonable 
accuracy the losses accruing through insolven- 
cies, but we cannot calculate with even approxi- 
mate certainty the wastes of failures where the 


creditors suffered no loss but the original invest- - 


ment was either seriously impaired or entirely 
wiped out. 

When a useful human life ceases to function 
through indifference or ignorance, there is an 
economic waste whose extent we cannot calev- 
late with any certainty. If it were possible 
through some mysterious power to set down in 
figures what credit illiteracy has cost our Gov- 
ernment alone, the figures would be astonish- 
ingly large. Let us narrate one instance: 

The first bank of the United States operated 
with satisfaction and success. It performed its 
functions well, paid good dividends and served 
the Federal treasury. It ceased however to exist 
at the expiration of its charter because of a 
groundless political theory. The capital of this 
bank was returned to its owners. Seven millions 
of gold went abroad. The year after its disso- 
lution the second war with England broke. We 
did not have any facility for centralizing our 
financial resources, the treasury was helpless, 
the credit of the Government was impaired, and 
short-term treasury notes and bonds of the face 
value of 80 millions ultimately realized approxi- 
mately 34 millions. 

Right through our financial history we can 
point to instances not quite so tragic but of simi- 
lar significance whereby excessive costs occurred 
through ignorance of the uses of credit. We 
cannot dismiss the subject without speaking of 
our green-backs that were to be retired at the 
Resumption Act of ’75, and by political pressure 
were continued in circulation and still circulate. 
They represent a sum of approximately 34/ 
millions and to retain them in circulation the 
Government has paid more than 350 millions. 
In our large circulation they are no menace now 
but if ever our conditions approximated the 
situation that confronted President Cleveland in 
his second administration, they would prove 
again costly and absolutely unsound as a credit 
currency. “ 

It pays to know the uses of credit and to at 
tempt nothing that will violate its inherent and 
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inflexible principles. Our appeal is constantly 
made an urge for a better understanding of 
credit uses and the financial tragedies that must 
happen if follies are indulged and expediency 
takes the place of sound policies. 


A LESSON FROM OUR COMMERCIAL 
FAILURES 


DURING JULY THE MERCANTILE AGEN- 
CIES report 1615 failures,—an increase of 384 
over the same month of last year and a slight 
increase over the failures of June. During the 
seven months of 1923, the liabilities involved in 
the reported failures aggregate approximately 
341 millions. 

We wonder why, in our present ease of credit 
and narrowness of trade movements, failures 
should occur in such numbers. As we have 
pointed out before, failures are not indicative of 
trade movements. They are small usually when 
troubles are brewing and large when recupera- 
tion is under way. 

After the tragic financial disturbance several 
years have been found necessary to clean up the 
wreckage as our financial history discloses, and 
though in 1920 when the trouble broke we were 
saved from what might have been the most dis- 
astrous panic the country ever passed through, 
yet the underlying causes were there. For the 
folly of the immediate post-war years we are still 
paying the penalty. 

Let us indulge some comparisons. In 1819 our 
first serious financial distress occurred. In that 
year the circulation per person, according to a 
reliable authority, was $9.78. This figure was 
not passed again until 1834. The second out- 
standing panic in our financial history broke in 
1837. At that time the circulation was $13.78 
per person, and the bank loans stood at $5.25 
per person. The circulation of 1837 was not 
passed until 1854. The third panic took place in 
1857. In that year our circulation was $15.81 
per person, and this was not passed until 1863, 
in the stress of the war period. The panic of 
1873, the real force of which was not felt until 
the following year, found us with a circulation 
of $18.13 per person that was not passed until 
1880. In 1894 the circulation was $24.28 per 
person, and was not passed until 1898. In 1908 
the circulation was $34.72 per person, and was 
not passed until 1915. 

In the earliest disturbances we had not suffi- 
cient credit powers to recuperate rapidly. After 
1896 we were learning more about credit uses, 
_ the value of co-operation, our foundations were 
better. Restoration therefore came more rapidly. 
For several years after each of these panic 
periods the failures were large numerically, but 
with diminishing liabilities. 

We had expected a more rapid increase in our 
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commercial failures than has happened so far 
in 1924 but from the beginning of the disturbance 
believed that we would not have liquidated all of 
the causes and brought failures into normal 
figures until 1925. 

The chief lesson of these periods is that finan- 
cial follies command a high price, and to pay the 
bill requires time and patient effort. 


A THOUGHT ABOUT WORK 


MID-SUMMER TURNS THE THOUGHTS 
from work, and it seems paradoxical for me on 
this mid-summer day to record words in praise 
of work. 

An eminent economist in a recent book, speak- 
ing of the pre-eminent aim of the socialist order 
as the elimination of the struggle of life, says: 
‘*Its ideal of the care-free and struggle-free 
world is neither attractive nor inspiring, desir- 
able neither in its effect on happiness nor its 
effect on character.’’ 

Work is a blessing; good work is doubly a 
blessing. Work never killed anyone: it has 
proved the resurrection of many. Work, free of 
worry, is as stimulating as the upper atmos- 
phere. If you do not believe this statement, 
give it a trial! We don’t want to reach in our 
lives nor in our National career the period when 
our struggle is entirely over, when there are no 
incentives or objectives to bring out the best 
that is in us, and to make us feel proud of what 
we have accomplished. An oriental paradise, 
care-free and luxurious, should have no attrac- 
tions for us. Work gives calmness to the hours, 
quietness to the soul and satisfaction to the heart 
when it is well and happily done. 

It has been strange at times to find that when 
something was to be done the busy man could 
accomplish it while the man of leisure would find 
it too hard a task. The manner in which we use 
our hours, the manner in which we give them 
over to profitable work, the manner in which we 
approach our tasks, will determine the trend of 
our direction, and the real joy that life will give. 

This may seem somewhat like a rhapsody 
instead of a business sentiment. I am looking 
forward to the season when the harvests are ripe 
and laborers must go forth into the vineyards. 

The work of credits deserves the best that is 
in us and the most faithful work we can apply. 
Credits will never be struggle-free, will never 
offer a life of ease. Work alone will give us 
suecess and satisfaction. 
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A QUESTION ON SINGLE 
LEDGER RECORDS 


To THE Forum: A large manufacturer 
of hardware declares that from 15 to 20 
per cent. of his accounts each month in the 
manufacturing plant are for $2.00 or less, 
being in the nature largely of service 
charges for repairs, etc. 

The clerical cost of handling these ac- 
counts through the ledger is great, and he 
is searching to find an economical way of 
keeping a ledger record and establishing a 
follow-up collection system. 

As similar conditions undoubtedly pre- 
sent themselves in many plants, an ex- 
change of ideas on the subject will be 
profitable. ie ie 


Developing Team Work Between 
Sales and Credits 


7 HEN a salesman sends in an order 

for a new account, with his record on 
the account, we follow the usual procedure 
in collecting credit information. If there is 
doubt as to the advisability of extending 
the credit, copies of all letters addressed 
to the customer are sent to the salesman. 
The salesman is thus advised about the 
credit department’s progress in opening 
the account. And, because he is acquainted 
personally with the customer, the sales- 
man will often write a letter which serves 
to complement the work of the credit de- 
partment. Combined efforts may bring out 
the desired information. 

When it comes to collections, especially 
if the account becomes past due, a copy 
of all letters to the customer are sent to 
the salesman that he may know what may 
be expected concerning the customer’s ar- 
der because of the over-due condition of 
the account. 

The salesman, with this letter before 
him, may make it a point to secure a check 
from the customer, and the right salesman 
in a case like this may find a way of iin- 
pressing upon the customer the advantages 
of paying his account with reasonable 
promptness. 

If it is necessary to cancel orders, the 
salesmen is always advised and given the 
reason for the cancellation. In this way 
he gets the other side of the story and 
knows that the credit department is work- 
ing with him. By keeping the salesman 
informed of all details with re'ation to his 
customer, he is inclined to co-operate and 
send in information that might be of in- 
terest to the credit department. 

I have succeeded in this way in building 
up the team work between sales and 
credits to nearly ideal standards. 

H. M. E. 


Method in Collections 


HERE is, perhaps, no royal road to 

success in the collection of accounts. 
But it is certainly true that some men are 
better collectors than others. This happy 
result is probably due to some systematic 
method adopted, improved by practice, and 
persistently followed. 

A simple method, free from complicated 
details is this: Following the sending of 
statements, a letter is sent to every account 


that has past due items. The statement, 
as a matter of course, opens with the 
balance forward; the letter gives in detail 
both the debit and credit items making up 
this balance ; the current month's items are 
entered in the letter in one amount, refer- 
ence being made to the statement for de- 
tail. The lIctter serves a d ub’e purpose: 
The custcmer is in receipt of information 
which gives him the detail of his account, 
and at the same time it brings to his at- 
tention, in an orderly manner, largely 
divested of any aunning characteristics, the 
fact that his account is in arrears. It 
complements the formality of the monthly 
statement with the more intimate contact 
of a fersona! letter. 

After the dispatch of these letters, a 
record is made of fast due accounts. 
Within a reasonable time, if respcnses are 
not received, local customers are called by 
tel: phone, and a record made of their 
rcpl'es with dates. This is followed within 
a fcw days, and the same record made, so 
that during each month not less than three 
t-'ephone calls will be made, in addition to 
the regular statement and the letter. 

T's method has the great advantege of 
b-*g@ persistent and simple. The slow 
cu tomer knows you are not forgetting 
lm, and being known for your importum- 
ties, if for no more worthy reason, fre- 
quent’y secures for you most satisfactory 
results 

This method also kecps you in vivid 
cortact with slow accounts. Ycu have an 
immediately available record of promises 
made by telephone. A constant reminder 
of and reference to such promises, with 
their dates, tends to acquaint the slow ac- 
count with the fact that you are not only 
keeping track of him, but that you are 
familiar with his oral promises. 

This monthly record, kept up, soon be- 
comer a helpful aid in reaching a decision 
when it begins to be apparent that an ac- 
count must be closed. 


A 


Turnover versus 36% Interest 


R. A.’s interesting article, “Paying 

* 36 per cent. for Money,” in the July 
Crepit MonTHLY Forum opens a fascinat- 
ing avenue for discussion. 

If the choice is between terms of “ten 
days net” and “2% ten days,” there is 
little room for differences of opinion. But 
the real prob'em evidently is the choice 
between “thirty days net” and “2% ten 
days, net thirty.” 

The argument against the discount is 
that more money is made on the account 
that pays promptly in thirty days on a net 
basis, than’ on the discounter who takes 
off two per cent. in ten days; that “a con- 
cern in good credit standing or with ample 
cap:tal cannot afford to borrow from its 
customers and pay thirty-six per cent. a 
year for money”; that “the cash discount 
is without any real basis.” 

Before stating the case in favor of the 
discount, the foregoing objections may be 
answered by noting the distinction between 
an item of cost and an item of loss; by 
the economic principle that in a normal 
business transaction a gain to one party 
does not necessarily entail a loss to the 
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other,—to say that the purchaser earns 
thirty-six per cent. is not to imply that the 
seller loses thirty-six per cent. or sustains 
any other loss. F 

Our view is that there is a very req) 
basis for the cash discount, that the trye 
principle of the cash discount is the time. 
honored principle of turnover. /f all sales 
are discounted in ten days, a concern cap 
do three times as much business with the 
same investment in accounts receivable gs 
it could if all its sales were paid on strictly 
thirty day net terms. If its normal gross 
profit is, say, fifteen per cent. on sales, it 
realizes an additional thirty per cent, a 
month, or at the rate of three hundred 
sixty per cent. a year gross profit in return 
for the thirty-six per cent. interest it pays 
its customers by reason of permitting the 
cash disccunt. Such is the miracle of 
turnover ! 

We agree that if a concern is doing all 
the business it possibly could do in its field 
and still has avai'able ample capital or 
credit facilities to increase its receivables 
three-fold, then it can well afford to elim. 
inate the discount. But in the usual case, 
an efficient company operating on discount 
terms is employing all safely available 
capital and credit in its business; to dis- 
card the discount and yet maintain the 
same volume of sales wou'd necessitate a 
three-fold expansion of receivables; how 
is this additional capital safely to be 
procured? 

There are other factors, such as in- 
creased credit risks in accounts running 
beyond the discount period, greater oppor- 
tunities for disputes, involved accounts, 
etc. But in the single principle of tum- 
over, the cash discount is safely intrenched, 
In applying the principle to a given set 
of facts, the test is simple—the cash dis- 
count should be given when turnover can 
be correspondingly increased. And, by the 
same reasoning, the discount should not be 
taken when the turnover can be increased 
to an extent greater than the loss of dis- 
count. The princip'e of the cash discount 
is not variable, but its application varies 
with circumstances. 

L. Som 


The Chattel Mortgage—Shall 
We Condemn It? 


By K. O. Knox 


Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc., Atlanta, Gs 


HE protest against taking a chattel 

mortgage on a general stock of mer- 
chandise made by a fellow credit man 
written for the June Cripit MONTHLY 
to my mind should not go unchallenged 

There is many a smaller dealer of 
considerable buziness ability and of 
strictly honorable intentions, who, be- 
cause of lack of capital, cannot go for- 
ward and build up the volume of bust 
ness he is capable of handling. When 
such a dealer is buying practically all 
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of his requirements from one jobber, 
stock of merchandise for the benefit 
of the jobber and obtain thereby addi- 
tional capital in the form of stock. A 
Chattel Mortgage under such circum- 
stances is given more in the form of 
an insurance policy, and to enable the 
jobber to grant more credit than the 
smaller dealer would be otherwise en- 
titled to. This form of guarantee does 
not mean that an undue advantage over 
other jobbers is being taken, but it has 
the wholesome effect of preventing the 
smaller dealer from scattering his pur- 
chases. 

Failures in business are oftentimes 
due to the dealer carrying duplicate 
stocks manufactured by concerns in 
similar lines of business. It would be 
bad business for a dealer to carry a 
stock of every article manufactured 
simply because there are occasional calls 
for the various articies. He should con- 
fine himself to one good standard line 
and build his success on his ability to 
sell this line and stand back of the pro- 
duction. The jobber can grant more 
credit to the dealer who does not scat- 
ter his purchases but confines himself 
to the particular jobber who is carrying 
him from a credit standpoint, and is 
most deeply interested in his success. 

A Chattel Mortgage under the con- 
ditions described enables the jobber to 
keep the dealer supplied with stock at 
all times, and puts him in an advisory 
position with the buyer because the 
buyer’s success depends so largely upon 
receiving sound advice and faithful as- 
sistance from the seller. 

I cannot feel that selling under the 
protection of a Chattel Mortgage should 
receive sweeping condemnation. 


Bankrupts Resuming Business 
—Shall We Sell Them for 
Cash or Credit? 


By E. S. Blake 


Peninsular Naval Stores Co., Jacksonvil’e, Fla 


GROUP of credit men were dis- 

cussing the proposal that a dis- 
charged bankrupt should be sold only 
for cash until after a thorough investi- 
gation had been made to determine 
whence he had derived the funds with 
which he was resuming business. 

While I could not speak for the rest 
of the country, I presented incidents 
from the Florida standpoint, to show 
that the rule to sell for cash one who 
had just come out of bankruptcy should 
be applied there, for the exemption 
laws of Florida offer a constant invita- 
tion to go into bankruptcy for the pur- 
pose of enlarging one’s estate by cast- 
ing off annoying obligations. 

That state affords an attractive field 
for the commercial crook because a 
man can exempt his homestead in the 
city regardless of its worth together 
with $1,000 in personal property, or, if 
his home is in the country he can ex- 
empt 165 acres of land together with 
his home built thereon, also regardicss 
of its worth, together with $1,000 of 
Personal property. 

I offered an example of the workings 
of the exemption law in the case of a 
Customer in Jacksonville but a few 
months ago. The customer had been 
on the books of my concern for eleven 
years and had always discounted his 
bills. Suddenly, he began to stretch 


his credit and in two weeks had in- 


creased the number of his creditors 
from 12 to 31, and the amount of lia- 
bilities from $1,200 to $7,000. Then, 
through a lawyer, he issued a form 
of circular letter offering to compromise 
at 25c on the dollar. The offer was 
refused and he went into bankruptcy 
with liabilities of about $6,800. An in- 
ventory was taken and it was found 
that fixtures and merchandise had 
dwindled to about $1,500. The fact that 
the Federal Judge in the district pre- 
sides over several courts and may be 
absent from Jacksonville a number of 
weeks tends to help the commercial 
crook in engineering his bankruptcy. 
He figures upon court movements to 
enable him to unload his merchandise 
before his door is padlocked. 

The Jacksonville customer had ap- 
parently been carefully directed by his 
attorney, and while the case was pend- 
ing awaiting the return of the Federal 
Judge, the assets had dwindled to such 
a point that he claimed exempt all that 
was left and paid nothing. : 

I told the group of another notorious 
case of bankruptcy exemption in Florida 
involving a home valued at $40,000 with 
furnishings of about $3,000, all of which 
was easily exempt through the ap- 
praisal of the furnishings at $1,000. 

Do not these examples give sufficient 
reason for adopting the principle of sell- 
ing a bankrupt, who resumes business 
after his discharge, for cash only until 
he can prove where the money with 
which he started came from and can 
show that his former failure was not 
through any fraudulent act and that he 
had made no unfair exemption cla’ms? 
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Membership Directory 
A Tool of Trade 


By I. Deutsch 
Steinfeld, Inc., N. Y. 


[° is good news indeed that the new Di- 

rectory of members of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, containing as it 
does the names of thirty odd thousand 
credit executives, is now off the press and 
available for distribution at a nominal 
price at the National Office. 

We have found the National Directory 
a credit man’s tool of trade of very mate- 
rial value. There are times when we are 
confronted with a situation in the han- 
dling of our credits which is perplexing. 
This is particularly true when references, 
agency reports, attorney report and bank 
information is contradictory. 

We then turn to the National Directory 
and single out one or two concerns lo- 
cated in the same town as the customer, 
preferably in an industry similar to ours, 
and write them. We state that we are 
members of the National Association of 
Credit Men and that we have taken their 
names from the National Directory. We 
advise just what information we have 
with regard to our customer and ask them 
to inform us of anything that isn’t cor- 
rect. We of course offer to reciprocate 
the courtesy. 

The results we have obtained have been 
very satisfactory and you can therefore 
appreciate how enthusiastic we are in the 
knowledge that a Directory containing the 
names of new members will be at our dis- 
posal shortly. 


Extending the Service 
By E. B. Moran 


Mer., Western Division Headquarters, N. A. C. M., Chicago, 
Mgr., Central Credit Interchange Bureau, St. Louis. 


As a means of increasing the service of 
the N. A. C. M. to the members of local 
associations in the section of which Chi- 
cago is the commercial centre, the Asso- 
ciation on August 1 opened a Western Di- 
vision Headquarters at 643-5 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Chicago. 

The writer has been placed in charge of 
this office, and E. H. Lothian, who for the 
past two years has been engaged in field 
work, and F. L. Howard, of the Investiga- 
tion and Prosecution Department, will be 
connected with the office. This staff, small 
at the beginning, will be increased as de- 
mands necessitate and finances permit. 

Assigned to the Western Division are 
Districts Nos. 4, 5, 6, 8, and Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama of District No. 7. 

The Western Division office is under 
the direction of a Board of Trustees, of 
which S. J. Whitlock. General. Manager 
of Belding Brothers & Co., Chicago, Past 
President of the National Association of 
Credit Men, is chairman. . 

In the Chicago office, a Western Di- 
vision of the Administrative Committee, 
under the chairmanship of the highest of- 
ficer of the National Association of Credit 
Men located in the district, has been es- 
tablished. 

A Western Division of the Advisory 
Council is being made up to consist of at 
least ten representatives appointed by the 
National Board of Directors. 


In addition, there will be a Western Di- 
vision of the Executive Committees on 
Bankruptcy, Banking and Currency, Credit 
Co-operation and Methods, Investigation 
and Prosecutions, Membership, Business 
Literature, and Business Meetings. Sev- 
eral of these committees met in Chicago 
during August. 

The office in Chicago will be the meet- 
ing place for the National Committees on 
Credit Interchange and Adjustment 
Bureaus. 

Executive Manager Tregoe, of the Na- 
tional Association, spends at least three 
days each month in the Western Division 
Headquarters. 

This Western Division office established 
in Chicago is designed to be an inspira- 
tion to local Associations of credit men in 
this section. Careful surveys are to be 
made of good and unfavorable features of 
each Association in the district. All as- 
sociation officials are encouraged to seek 
advice and assistance through this medium. 

While the major machinery of the work 
will continue to be located at the National 
Office in New York City, the Chicago 
office will be its direct representative, and 
serve as a medium to arouse interest and 
broaden the work of the various commit- 
tees to-bring out latent powers of the as- 
sociations, and to provoke a pleasant and 
fruitful competition between the Eastern 
and Western Divisions. 
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With The Editor 


Do You Classify Your 
Failure Cases? 


BEVERY man responsible for credits 

should make a study of his failure 
cases and endeavor to classify them in 
order to draw conclusions that will help 
him avoid repeating his mistakes. 

What proportion of my failures was 
among the customers I have had on 
the books for a number of years? What 
proportion was drawn from customers 
who were comparatively new? 

Another classification might be based 
on territories; another on sources from 
which orders came; another on lines of 
business. Figures based on all these 
classifications and others that will sug- 
gest themselves to the alert credit ex- 
ecutive, will serve as guide posts along 
the rest of the way. 

If, for instance, the losses. are found 
to be among new customers, this will 
suggest that some way must be dis- 
covered to get more accurate informa- 
tion on concerns with which the credit 
man has had no personal experience. 
He will find, perhaps, that he has been 
giving too much weight to certain 
sources of information on new accounts 
and has not been applying checks 
against his principal source of informa- 
tion. 

Possibly, too, he will find a method 
of canvassing more closely territories 
where new business is being sought and 
of anticipating with accurate informa- 
tion orders that will require quick at- 
tention. 

We must have losses if we are to 
expand, but by classifying our failures 
under appropriate heads, we may be 
able better to control them. 


Budgeting Means 
Planning ~ 


THE great thing about budgeting a 
business is that budgeting demands 
planning, and too many businesses are 


without definite plan or control. The 
proprietors may hazily set for them- 
selves a ten or fifteen per cent. increase 
in business over the previous year; but 
in what departments the increase will 
be made and what effect on expenses, 
purchases, borrowings and profits this 
increase will have, they fail to calcuiate. 

The budget tends to a more systcim- 
atic operation of business. Systematic 
operation of business means as much 
in making for sound growth as orderly 
living makes for health in man, and for 
this reason the credit executive should 


be a constant advocate of the budgeted 
business. One of the best services he 
can perform for his customers is to help 
them as an expert in drafting budgets 
appropriate to their lines and the vari- 
ous localities in which they operate. 

If his concern has a house organ that 
reaches customers, his opportunity is 
at hand to chart average cases to show 
the principles of the budget and the re- 
sults to be attained in controlling buy- 
ing month by month and department by 
department, in meeting obligations, tak- 
ing advantage of discounts and meeting 
expenses during off seasons with the 
least borrowing. 

A form of budget can be made so 
simple as to be understood easily by 
the average retailer who may be at- 
tracted to its study and adoption by the 
submission of evidence that the care- 
fully budgeted business is far more 
likely to be profitable than the business 
that feels its way along without the 
aid of a budget. 

The budgeted business must become 
the rule rather than the rare exception. 


Bonding Irresponsible 
Contractors 


VERY line of business is subject 

to its peculiar irritations. It is, 
perhaps well that this is so; otherwise 
every father in his love for his boy 
would prepare him to enter the one line 
where all causes of irritation were ab- 
sent, and the balance of things would 
thus be badly upset. 

The building contractors are facing 
their peculiar irritation in the ease with 
which _ irresponsible 
bonds for the faithful performance of 
their contracts. The ease with which 
these bonds are secured, they complain, 
has given these irrespcncibles an un- 
warranted credit rating. The fact that 
these contractors can accompany their 
bids with bonds stamps them as re- 
sponsible and makes it difficult for an 
engineer or an architect to disregard 
their figures. The results are that in 
the contracting world there are many 
concerns whose main object is to get 
by with inferior workmanship, and de- 
faults are so common as to raise the 
general cost of surety bonds for all 
contractors who must be made to pay 
for the deficiencies of their unfair com- 
petitors. 

The competition of the bonding com- 
panies for the business of contractors 
has, of course, lowered the plane of 
their dealings because to recoup them- 
selves for having taken the dangerous 


contractors secure 


business offered by irresponsible cop. 
tractors, their agents are said to be 
making a practice of offering settle 
ments of claims with reductions of from 
five to twenty per cent., the companies 
in making their offer implying that if 
not accepted they are prepared to con- 
test the claim in the courts. 

The representatives of the contractors 
are taking up with surety companies all 
these evils which they can do so much 
to correct and are urging that the 
Character, Capacity and Capital of bid- 
ders be taken into consideration in the 
future. They declare that they must 
have the help of the surety companies 
to put the contracting business on a 
reputable, business-like basis. 


The London Adjustment 


O the business man the conference 

which, as these paragraphs are writ- 
ten, is apparently about to be concluded 
at London, is much more interesting 
than the conference that led to the 
Treaty of Versailles. To him the Ver- 
sailles Treaty was a purely political 
document yritten under the heat and 
passion engendered by years of fearful 
carnage. 

The adjustment between the Allies, 
and between the Allies and Germany, 
which has been the subject of the Lon- 
don conference for the past few weeks, 
has been firmly kept within economic 
bounds. The questions discussed have 
all been within the comprehension of 
business men, even to the _ sanctions 
which were for so long a subject cf 
debate. 


For America’s part in the economic 
arrangement which is being concluded, 
we may be most grateful, and especially 
for the spirit with which our help was 
given, free as it was from bluster or 
demands, as the nations for the first 
time faced stern facts and conditions 
instead of theories that had been stub- 
bornly held. 

Never before have economic facts 
been faced in such mass and never have 
such multitudes of men had so personal 
an interest in a vast economic svlu- 
tion. The will to meet the solution, 
however, is the main thing and every- 
where, in all lands, the will seems now 
to have taken hold of men, to have 
steeled them to meet the responsibilities 
that the London conference has_ laid 
upon all nations including, we shoujd 
be happy to feel, the United States. 

The secret of success of the London 
conference has been the fact that the 
nations have approached each other 
with a patience and reasonableness not 
possible until now. This spirit toward 
each other must continue as the ma 
chinery for carrying out the conclusions 
of the conference is set up and put m 
operation. 
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The new Burroughs Auto- 
matic Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine posts the item, 
extends a proved balance 
on the ledger, automati- 
cally repeats the entire 
item on the statement and 
furnishes a complete proof 
of the accuracy of both 
machine. and operator 
at one operation. Both 
ledger and statement are 
originals. 


This Burroughs handles so 
much of the work auto- 
matically—over 75%— 
thatit does the entire jobin 
less time and at much less 
cost than you could post 
original ledger and state- 
ment in any other way. 


Machines Machines 


Ledger, Statement and Proof 


Think of the saving in time if every customer’s account carried a 
proved balance ready for instant credit reference! Think also of 
the time that you could save at the end of the month if you could 
eliminate trial balance difficulties and the frantic search for errors 
that have crept into your posting during the month! Just imagine 
the improvement in your collections if you could mail accurate 
statements to your customers on the first day of each month! 


The new Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machine will do 
those things for you—as it has already for hundreds in your own 
line of business. It postsledger and statement—both as originals 
—at the same time and with each posting this Burroughs auto- 
matically gives a proofof correct posting. Thus, the automatically 
extended and proved balance is always available, your statements 
are always ready for mailing, your trial balance troubles and 
errors are eliminated. 


Ask to have this new Burroughs demonstrated on your own work. 
Call your local Burroughs office or mail the coupon today. 


If you live in one of the more than 200 cities where there 
is a Burroughs office (your banker or your phone 
book will give you the address) call us, Or, if you prefer, 
mail the coupon and we will send you detailed information. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


6118 Second Boulevard 
Letroit, Michigan 


I would like to know more about the 
new Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping 


Machine. 


Calculating’ 


; I ih ital 
SV. Businesz- - 


Machines Addres: 
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The Great Adjustment Case 
(Continued from page 8) 


bring’ Great Britain more intimately into 
the conflict, and apparently to endanger to 
the utmost the Franco-British Entente. 

Ii was perfectly ev-dent that the prob- 
lems could not be solved without a media- 
tcr, and it became equally evident to all 
parties that that mediator must be the 
United States. How was such mediation 
to be brought about? 

Fortunately the United States Govern- 
ment had. been following this situation 
with the greatest earnestness from the 
time of the Peace Treaty. Although there 
had been sharp differences of opinion be- 
tween the leaders of the different parties 
as to ways in which the United States 
might help, there was unanimity of opin- 
ion that the United States must in some 
way or other, whenever opportunity af- 
forded, assist Europe to find some way 
out of her d‘fficulties. The direct sugges- 
tion of a method was made by Secretary 
ot State Hughes at New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, December 29, 1922, when he stig- 
gested that “men of the highest authority 
and finance in their respective countries, 
men of such prestige, experience and 
honor that their agreement upon the 
amount to be paid and upon the financial 
plan for working out the payments would 
be accepted throughout the world as the 
most authoritative expression obta nable” 
should be invited by the governments in- 
terested to-make a study along the lines 
indicated. At first the Allies, especially 
France, were not inclined to accept such 
a suggestion. The French Government 
felt that direct pressure should be brought 
to bear upon Germany through the inva- 
sion of the Ruhr. It was. only after the 
unsuccessful experience of nearly a year 
that finally the countries came back to this 
suggestion of Secretary Hughes; and af- 
ter one or two vain attempts to find a 
formula which would prove acceptable 
to the United States as something that 
was really practicable, the Dawes Com- 
mission was created with the results that 
we are seeing today. 

A little thought makes clear the reason 
why America must be the mediator. First 
any financial plan to be successful under 
European conditions, must have the 
strongest possible financial backing, and in 
the present state of world affairs that 
backing must come from the United 
States. Strong as is Great Britain, she 
is already so burdened with other de- 
mands that she cannot handle alone the 
financing of Europe. In America is an 
abundance of capital, however, for such 
enterprises, and there is in America also 
a willingness on the part of our financiers 
and our investors to help finance Europe, 
provided it can be done not only safely but 
in such a way as to insure success. To pay 
out money to Europe that may be mis- 
applied in the way of preparation for 
future wars, does not appeal to Amer ca. 
The spending of the money in such a way 
that it will tend to insure prosperity and 
especially peace in the future, does appeal 
to America. 


WHY UNCLE SAM IS IDEAL 
MEDIATOR 


Second, the mediator must be free from 
suspicion of attempting to control Euro- 
pean politics or to take an active part with 
any European group as against any others. 
Here again only America can serve the 
purpose. A leading statesman of Turkey 
said to me in the summer of 1923 that 
whenever an Italian or French or British 
business man or politician wished to dis- 
cuss with them any concession or loan or 
other financial matter, they always asked 


themselves the question, “What pol.tical 
advantage is he seeking now?” but when 
similar questions came from an American, 
they had no fear that a political advant- 
age was sought—only normal business 
profits needed to be considered. 


Similar expressions phrased in different 
ways have come to me from ncarlv all of 
the countr es of Europe that are seeking 
credits. Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, 
Germany—all of them prefer, if it can be 
arranged, American capital and American 
credits, because they believe that from 
America they need not fear any political 
aggression, and they are willing to pay 
normal business profits. Without the 
American representat.ves in the Confer- 
ence also, it would not have been possible 
for Germany to have had the influence that 
was absolutely essential in helping work 
out a plan if the plan were to prove work- 
able. With the harmonizing influence of 
the United States, each of the countries, 
including Germany, had the opportunity of 
presenting its case and of having its argu- 
ments weighed impartially. It was an 
achievement that reflects the greatest pos- 
sible credit upon the American representa- 
tives that the whole spirit of the Con- 
ference was one of tolerance and open- 
mindedness, and willingness to. do the 
just thing ; and yet, of course, the Ameri- 
cans realized that all pol:tical feeling could 
not be eliminated and that each repre- 
sentative must of necessity consider first 
the welfare of his own country. 

The plan has been made; the plan has 
been accepted; most of the details have 
been worked out for putting the plan into 
cffect. It is very noticeable again that in 
the London Conference the Americans 
have played a notable part, especially in 
the way of suggestion, compromise, and 
recommendation in the interests and wel- 
fare of all, and also that in the committees 
which under the plan have been appointed, 
and are to be appointed, Americans are to 
play a most important part. 


What May Come from Opera- 
tion of Dawes Plan 


A ND what may we anticipate from this 
great adjustment case? The debtor 
of course, cannot have his affairs wound 
up. The receivers must see to it that the 
debtor cont nues business. Moreover, if 
the debtor is to pay his obligations, his 
business must be put into good shape, and 
must grow and flourish. Here again, as in 
most business enterprises, the work of 
continuing and rebuilding can be best 
done by the debtor himself, provided he 
is intelligent, and especially if he is hon- 
est and working in good faith. No one 
questions the business intelligence, the ad- 
ministrative ability of Germany, whether 
we consider the government or the 
business men. Heretofore it has been her 
good faith that has been questioned. What 
does the Dawes plan provide here? In the 
first place it was in the minds of the most 
influential members of the Dawes Commis- 
sion that if the plan were to be success- 
ful, it must be so drawn that the inter- 
ests of Germany and those of the Allics 
would work in the same direction; that 
the plan which would result in a sure pay- 
ment of reparations would also of neces- 
sity build up Germany and encourage 
German business men. It is believed that 
the present plan will have this result. 
Moreover in the payment of the repara- 
tions by Germany to the Allies, the inter- 
ests of all parties have been safeguarded. 
It is easily conceivable that exports from 
Germany might be so ‘directed that they 
would prove harmful to the industries of 
some of the Allies. It is easily conceiv- 
able that the remitting of large sums in 
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cither cash or credit forms might be s 
handled as to upset the monetary and 
financial structure of Germany. " Both 
these dangers have been guarded against 
in the plan, and inasmuch as the condi- 
tions are dynamic and also pertain to tie 
future so that they cannot be fully known 
in advance, provision has been made 
through the appointment of various com- 
missions, for the adjustment of the plan 
to meet new conditions as they arise, an 
these adjustments are to be made by in. 
ternational bodies of experts who will 
keep in mind the welfare of Europe as a 
whole. 


With this flexibility in the plan itself 
we need have no fear of failure. The only 
question to be considered is the extent 
of the success of the plan and the rapid- 
ity with which it can bring results. 

The conditions in Europe, especially in 
Germany today, are such that it is ex- 
tvemely desirable that the plan be put into 
effect at the earliest possible moment, The 
loan provided for to put the new Gold 
Bank of Germany on its feet and to care 
for the initial payment of reparations in 
kind, will doubtless be promptly sub- 
scribed. The people who will have to 
float these bonds have seen to it that they 
are given a priority claim to an extent 
that will insure their safety. The same 
principles will of course be applied with 
reference to future investments that will 
be offered in the various fields covered by 
the plan; and it is for the interests of the 
business men of America, as well as of 
the rest of the world, that they do their 
full part in buying such securities. 

This, however, is only part of the op- 
portunity. Entirely aside from _ the 
credits and investments offered under the 
plan, there are, as has been intimated, 
many excellent opportunities for invest- 
ment of American capital in various lines 
of business throughout, Europe. It will 
help more in solving the exchange prob- 
lems as well as in promoting the welfare 
of Europe, if Amer:cans invest uot 
pr marily in bonds, the interest on which 
will be brought to America for invest- 
ment here, but if American investments 
can be made on a very large scale di- 
rectly in the properties and in the various 
lines of business themselves, so_ that 
Americans will have a _ direct hand 
in the administration and work:ng of busi- 
ness in Europe. This will bring larger 
returns, it will have the result of giving 
to Americans a much more intimate in- 
sight into the business and polit‘cal condi- 
tions in Europe than they now have, and 
this naturally is extremely desirable. 
Within the last year I have had the heads 
of several large American investment 
houses say to me that they knew so little 
about conditions on the continent ol 
Europe that they hardly dared recom- 
mend investments. They would rather 
associate themselves with British or Dutch 
capitalists and make investments on their 
judgment. In the years to come the lead- 
ing American business men should have 
sufficient knowledge to make their own 
judgments. They will get this knowledge 
if they enter directly into business i 
Europe. Moreover, from the viewpoint 
of both our own country and the countries 
concerned, it is best to have Americans 
more closely associated with their bus'- 
ness affairs. The day has gone by for 
national isolation. International associa- 
tion must be closer, and it will be very 
much safer if business men as well 4 
statesmen know intimately the affairs of 
the various countries concerned. 

The fact that our government was 50 
completely and ably represented in Lov 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Comptometer Dept., Crowley-Milner Co,, Detroit, Mich, 


The Economy of Centralizing Figure Work 


In business offices, where efficient methods prevail, the economy of 
centering the figure work of accounting upon figuring machines grouped 
in batteries is well understood. 


Typical of Comptometer 
batteries in general, but of 
those found in the leading 


This is apparent in the great number of Comptometer batteries 
found in such offices. 


For there are more big Comptometer batteries working in offices of 
the big companies and corporations than of all other adding and cal- 
culating machines combined. 


They are there simply because they have proved their economy 
in centralized figure work—of which the chief requirements are: 


Universal application to every figuring oper- 
ation in accounting. 

High speed on all adding and calculating. 
Effective safe-guards—in the Controlled-Key 
and Clear-Register Signal—against operat- 
ing errors at any speed. 


These same qualities are, of course, quite as essential to economical 
results in a small business as in big corporations—in the single machine 
as in large battery groups. 


Department Stores of the 
country, is the one shown 


* in the above illustration. 


It represents one of thz 
two batteries in the ac- 
counting departments of 
Crowley-Milner & Co.'s 
Department Store, Detroit, 
which combined number 
52 Comptometers. 


Seven of the largest De- 
ftartment Stores in the 
United States own and use 


an average of 157 Comp- 


It is just a question of Speed, Adaptability and Safe-Guards setae 


against human errors in operation. 
Why not offer a Comptometer man the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate the money saving value of these qualities on your work? 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO, 1717 NO. PAULINA STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CONTROLLED KEY 


Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-key 
safeguard 


If not made by 
Felt & Tarrant 
it’s nota 
Comptometer 


4D0D/NG AND CALCULATING MACHINE 





The Great Adjustment Case 
(Continued from page 26) 


don at the time of the Conference, even 
though in good part unofficially, shows 
that our government appreciates the im- 
portance of that Conference and the op- 
portunities offered to America. American 
business men will do well to support our 
government in these matters, especially 
in thus taking the part suggested. There 
has been much needless feeling arouse: 
over the technique of the League of Na- 
tions and the association of our country 
with that. It makes little difference 
whether we work through the League or 
outside the League. The essential thing 
is that we work. In many respects, as I 
think the experience with the Dawes plan 
shows, it is very fortunate that we have 
kept out of the European controversies 
so much that Europe trusts our impar- 
tiality. It is essential that we maintain 
that reputation. It is also a fact, of 
course, that we have done much good 
work with the League of Nations along 
certain non-political lines, such as help- 
ing in the solution of the opium problem. 
We must not let ourselves be frightened 
by a word, whether that word be “League” 
or “peace” or “war”. We should go 
boldly and now rather rapidly forward in 
taking our full part in helping Europe 
out of her difficulties. That part will be 
most easily taken if we put the emphasis 
upon freedom from political entangle- 
ments with intelligent and large partici- 
pation in European business both in con- 
nection with the Dawes plan, and in the 
other enterprises that come to American 
business men as matters of private 
financing. 
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Dishonest Employees will cost 
employers in America over one 
hundred millions 
Insist on your credit-seeker 


carrying 


STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


Baltimore, Maryland 


The Dawes Report 


Declaration at Buffalo, 


June, 1924 


THE greate.t hope for a return to eco- 
nomic peace in iurope since 1914 is 
found in the report made April 6, 1924, 
to the Allied Reparations Commission, by 
the Committee of experts headed by Br'g. 
Gen. Charles G. Dawes. 

Now when credit men are interested in 
the case of a bankrupt debtor who is to 
be continued in business, the procedure is: 
First, to uncover a'l information as to 
assets, liabilities, state of the business and 
ability to pay, second, devise a plan that is 
fair to the creditors and debtor and the 
public at large; and third, shape this pl-n 
in such a manner as to be acceptable to all 
concerncd 

Similar business-like procedure is ines- 
capable in the case of Germany, the great- 
est bankrupt debtor in history. The Dawes 
report provides the procedure because the 
report is the result of daily scientific 
labors extending over several months, ap- 
plied by an imposing array of American 
and Europcan business men and economi:ts 
to whom every channel of information w2s 
wide open. 

Second: the p!an formulated calls for an 
immediate $200,000,000 loan to give Ger- 
many working capital. The establishment 
of a German bank of issue, managed by 
Germans and supervised by a board con- 
sisting of seven Germans and seven fo-- 
eigners, in which reparation payments are 
to be accumulated; the stabilization of 
German currency; the mortgaging of the 
now unencumbered German railroads and 
of certain industries, excepting agr:cul- 
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MAINTAINS A DEPARTMENT OF GUARANTEED ATTORNEYS 
WHICH RENDERS UNEXCELLED SERVICE TO MERCHANTS 


AND MANUFACTURERS. 
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ture; taxes on revenues from trans 

customs, alcohol, tobacco, beer and Sugar: 
and finally the transfer of reparation pay. 
ments out of Germany in such a way as 
will not disturb the credit of the country 

The plan, when in full force, is designed 
to produce annual payments by Germany 
amounting to $650,000,000, plus further 
payments or reductions, not determined, 
but based on an index of German Prosper. 
ity and on the ability of the creditors tp 
absorb these payments. 

Third: the plan is, so far, generally ac. 
ceptable, in spite of the regrettable fact 
that the final aggregate amount is not 
fixed. The plan is avowedly based on the 
principle not of inflicting penalties but of 
“suggesting means for assisting the ep. 
nomic recovery of all European peoples 
and the entry upon a new period of happi- 
ness and prosperity unmenaced by war.” 

The National Association of Credit Man 
records its enthusiastic approval of the 
Dawes plan. The Association also cop. 
fesses to a feeling of pride that American 
business statesmanship, intelligence and 
good will, have so largely shaped this plan, 
which if loyally carried out, will bring 
real peace and prosperity to Europe and 
to the world. 


Between the Lines 


READING BETWEEN THE LINES. &- 
ries of three articles. (Harry W. 
Mann, Treas., Griggs, Cooper & Co. 
St. Paul). Bulletin of St. Paul Ass'n. of 
Credit Men, St. Paul, Minn., 1924, 4 pp. 


Editor Henry S. Mills, of McKibbin, 
Driscoll & Dorsey, Inc., has been pub- 
lishing in the Credit Man, the lively 
bulletin of the St. Paul Association of 
Credit Men, a series of breezy articles 
on the analysis of financial statements. 
The articles are based on the balance 
sheet of a partnership or corporation 
and do not apply to a small country 
store. Among other points, the author 
makes the following: 


Cash and Accounts Receivable al- 
most tell the whole story. We 
wonder how this firm stands with 
their banker, how much of a bal- 
ance do they carry, do they borrow 
of him—What is the story told by 
theit check book? Are the bank 
statements reconciled? Any post- 
dated checks? About how much is 
the average daily deposits? Is their 
personal account included? 

As to accounts receivable—Oh 
boy! here’s pickings for collectors, 
lawyers and adjusters. The average 
credit man might value the receiv- 
ables of the average store at from 
50 to 75%—how do they “age? 
What proportion one, two, three 
months old and over that? Are the 
goods sold direct to the consumer 
cr for productive purposes? How 
much loss is included in this item 
of “accounts receivable’? Admtt- 
ting that everything is written off 
does the amount show a reasonable 
turnover or is it out of proportion 
to the average monthly sales? 

The net profits of the business are 
largely determined by the turn-over. 

Other CURRENT ASSETS depend 
on the business. We always like to 
suggest that corporation insurance has 
a cash value after a few years, and 
has a tremendous moral value for the 
creditors and stockholders. s 

It is better to show in the margin 
FURNITURE and FIXTURES 2t 
original value less depreciations 
charged off. This gives a fceling of 
conservatism. 
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REMINGTON 


Twin-Cylinder Accounting Machine 


writes and computes: 1. The stemizxed statement for the cus- 
tomer. 2. The duplicate statement for the cashier, collection de- 
partment or adjustment clerk. 3. The Condensed Ledger, showing 
daily totals, for the Credit Department—A.. IN ONE OPERATION. 

This fact tells in a nutshell the story of this peerless me- 
chanical bookkeeper. The combination of several tasks in one 
insures unparalleled time and cost saving. Complete accuracy 
is insured by the accumulated totals which prove the agree- 
ment of the statements with the ledger. The character and 
surpassing convenience of the records furnished is another 
outstanding advantage. The Statement and Ledger are both 
original records—not carbon copies. Each account is kept in 
perpetual balance but only the final totals need be written on 
the statement. This is the simplest form of statement—easily 
understood by every customer. And the machine is especially 
designed to meet the needs of the Credit Department for con- 
densed information on every account. 


Standa 


Our illustrated ““How to Cut Your BookKeepinc Costs’’ con- 
tains more detailed information. We will gladly send it for the asking 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Accounting Machine Dept. 


374 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere 
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"THE success of S. W. 
STRAUS @& CoO. is 
founded simply on the 
sale of nothing but safe 
investments. For 42 
years, no investor has 
ever lost a dollar on 
any security purchased 
of us. This record of 
the past is your best as- 
surance for the future. 
Investigate Straus 
Bonds. Write for 
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STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
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THIS new paper fastener uses 
either No. 1 or No. 2 genuine 
Hotchkiss Staples. Can be taken 
apart by your stationer for re- 
placement of any parts if neces- 
sary. Has all standard Hotch- 
kiss features and is absolutely 
non-clogging. A fit companion 
to the famous Hotchkiss model 
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The Collection as a Sale 
(Continued from Page 14) 


creditor should be forced to carry the 
account another day. 

(d) Securing action, the climax of the 
entire letter, is now reached. This part 
of the letter should not be in the form 
of an anti-climax nor leave any doubt 
in the debtor’s mind concerning the 
amount and the date payment is ex- 
pected. It should be strong, positive, and 
definite. Above all it should not dwindle 
off into an apologetic “hoping to receive 
a check at your early convenience, we 
remain.” 


SALESMANSHIP PRINCIPLES 


Thus a collection is a sale and the 
principles of salesmanship apply. Follow- 
ing are a few letters based on this idea. 
All are form letters. The first two, 
which are mere notices may be multi- 
graphed; they need not be disguised as 
personal letters. The others should be 
typed and every expression of a personal 
letter given. In most instances, I would 
suggest four form letters followed by a 
longer, personally dictated letter, then a 
terse note threatening suit, a final wire 
and then suit. The fifth letter may be 
very personal. It should, if possible, speak 
to the debtor in terms of his own busi- 
ness, his own city and his own problems. 


No. 1 


Gentlemen : 

The invoice shown below has not 
been paid. 

You will recall the order was 
shipped under terms of 1% ten days, 
net 30, hence it is now overdue. 

If remittance has not been mailed 
oy we have your check by April 

, Yours sincerely, 


Credit Manager. 
March 15, 1924-78976-$89.76. 


No. 2 
Gentlemen : 

You have not yet sent us your 
check for $89.76 to cover invoice No 
78976 dated March 15, about which 
we wrote you ten days ago. 

Every day you allow us to carry 
the account after it is due you are 
taking a deduction to which you are 
not entitled. 

That is hardly fair, is it? 

_ We know you feel this way about 
it, and will let us have a remittance 
at once. 

Very truly yours, 
Credit Manager. 


CREDIT MONTHLy 
No. 3 


Dear Sir: [or Gentlemen: |} 

You are not giving us co-operation, 

There must be good reasons cays. 
ing you to ignore the two form re 
minders we sent you regarding the 
$89.76 you owe us on our invoice of 
March 15, 1924. Surely the goods 
are satisfactory or you would haye 
told us. We also feel that we have 
kept our part of the contract, and 
naturally expect you to perform your 
part. That is only fair, isn’t it? 

Now if there is any reason, Mr 
Jones, [or gentlemen,] why you cap. 
not pay the entire invoice, let us have 
a check for half the amount and drop 
us a note explaining just what you are 
up against. Your confidence in ys 
will warrant our confidence in you. 

The enclosed stamped envelope is 
for your convenience. 

Very truly yours, 
Credit Manager, 


No. 3-A 
(on amounts less than $10.00) 


Gentlemen: 


Your register system wouldn't be 
of much use to you without the 
[carbon binders, etc.] shipped you 
January 2, would it? You received 
some value for which we haven't re- 
ceived our pay. The amount of $6.50 
is small and can cause you no incon- 
venience to pay. 

If you feel this way about it, send 
along your check in the enclosed 
envelope. 

Very truly yours, 


Credit Manager. 
No. 4 


Gentlemen : 


Mr. Brown, our Credit Manager, 
wants to know what to do with your 
account. 

Frankly, Mr. Jones for gentle- 
men] I dont know. You have ignored 
two form letters and Mr. Brown's 
letter of February 14. You will give 
us no evidence of good faith. 

From information we have about 
your business and your management 
we felt your credit was entirely good 
for the $89.76 you owe us on our 
invoice of March 15. Naturally we 
don’t want to jump at the conclusion 
that your account should be referred 
to our attorneys. It must have at- 
tention, however, at once. 

Your check will be expected by re- 
turn mail. 

Yours very truly, 


Treasurer. 
No, 4-A 
(on amounts less than $10.00) 
Gentlemen : 
Job said: 


“All my appointed time will I 
wait until my change come.” 
Job waited and his change came. 
Now, gentlemen, when it comes to 
patience we run Job a close second. 
We have waited our appointed time 
for the $6.50 you owe us, but our 
“change” hasn’t come yet. a3 
Will you co-operate with us within 
the next ten days? 
Yours very truly, 


Credit Manager. 
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Check Clearance in Federal 
Reserve Banking System 


(Continued from Page 12) 


ber banks but for non-member banks on 
a par basis. # 

One of the fundamental advantages in 
a centralized clearance system is to re- 
duce the time of collection of check 
items to the lowest point. Instead of the 
circuitous routing of checks which pre- 
yailed before the Federal Reserve, all 
checks are sent directly by the Federal 
Reserve Bank as it receives them to the 
bank upon which they are drawn, or if 
they are in another district, to the Federal 
Reserve Bank in that district for direct 
presentation to the drawee bank. These 
checks may be paid by the bank drawn 
upon either by draft upon its Federal Re- 
serve Bank, or by draft upon a bank lo- 
cated in a Federal Reserve City or Fed- 
eral Reserve branch city. The Federal 
Reserve Bank in turn gives immediate 
credit for the check as soon as payment 
has been received anywhere in the Fed- 
eral Reserve system. 


The various Federal Reserve Banks 
have established at important centers in 
their districts branches through which 
collections are made instead of through 
the central office of the district, and the 
Federal Reserve Banks are constantly 
studying ways and means of reditfcing the 
time of the collection of checks so that 
the period between the receipt of a check 
by the Federal Reserve Bank or its 
branch, and the crediting of the check 
to the account of the forwarding bank 
on the books of the Federal Reserve, 
will be as brief as possible. 

The Reserve Bank receives checks 
from the banks in its territory on de- 
posit without charge or deduction and 
gives the depositing member bank 
credit at face value as soon as pay- 
ment has been received from the bank 
upon which the item is drawn. The di- 
rect routing of checks makes possible 
collection in the minimum two-way 
mail time between the Reserve Bank 


or its branch, and the bank of payment, 


and in the case of checks payable in 
another Federal Reserve city or dis- 
trict, the return mail time between Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks is eliminated 
through telegraphic settlements be- 
tween Federal Reserve Banks and 
branches. 

Under the Federal Reserve a bank 
need no longer provide for the payment 
of its checks at distant points for it may 
settle for such checks by Federal Re- 
serve funds or checks in a. nearby city. 
All expenses in connection with the 
settlement of checks are now absorbed 
by the Federal Reserve system, whether 
the expense be in the form of the trans- 
fer of currency or for postage which 
carried the draft given in settlement 
of the check. Indeed, it is said that in 
many cases it costs less for a bank to 
pay a check at a distant point through 
the Federal Reserve system than to 
pay a check over the counter. Besides, 
this great saving to commerce in the 
elimination of exchange there has been 
brought about a greatly reduced float 
of unpaid checks and a prompter notifica- 
tion of the protested or unpaid check. 


GAIN FOR INTEREST ITEM IN 
CHECK COLLECTIONS 


The one legitimate charge against 
commerce today under our check col- 
lection sytem is the interest item to 
cover the period between the deposit 
of a check and the time of its collec- 
tion. Here is a period when the bank 
in which the check was deposited has 
not received the funds represented by 
the check, and there are true grounds 
to make a charge against the depositor 
in the form of interest on the funds 
which are advanced to him for this 
period. The charge is only justified, 
however, when the bank gives the cus- 
tomer immediate credit for the check 
and allows him to draw against the 
funds it represents. 

In some cities, notably New York 
and Chicago, the clearing house re- 
quires that this interest charge be made 
against the depositor, while in other 
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cities the rule does not prevail and the 
bank may either absorb the interest 
itself or delay crediting the depositor’s 
account until it has itself been credited 
the amount of the check on the books 
of the Federal Reserve. 


INTEREST 
EXCHANGE CHARGE VERSUS 


In the whole study of par collections 
the difference between the exchange 
charge and the interest item must be 
kept clearly in mind. Under the Fed- 
eral Reserve the exchange charge has 
been eliminated so far as banks on the 
par list are concerned, but the interest 
item in large measure still remains and 
will remain so long as it takes time to 
carry through the operation of collect- 
ing upon a check drawn against a dis- 
tant bank. 

The time element, however, is be- 
coming of steadily diminishing impor- 
tance for the reduction of the period 
of float has been subjected to a close 
study by the officials of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and Federal Reserve 
Banks, and already the effects of the 
reduction of time in collecting checks 
are being enjoyed by commerce in a 
reduction in interest charges. An in- 
creasing number of clearing houses have 
ceased to require their members to 
charge interest. The interest rates 
against the various distances have been 
reduced, and the so-called discretionary 
zones around clearing house cities have 
been vastly expanded. 

The machinery for collection of 
checks through the Federal Reserve 
system has meant the substitution of a 
scientific nation-wide method of han- 
dling checks for the complicated expen- 
sive reciprocal arrangements between 
individual banks; it has resulted in de- 
creased cost of check collections, re- 
duced time between the deposit and 
the actual collection of the check, and 
lessened risk because of the quickness 
with which checks are presented for 
payment. 


PAR PAYMENT PLAN OF CREDIT 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


It is because the Federal Reserve 
collection system is of such great bene- 
fit to business that the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men has made the 
support of this collection system one of 
its major endeavors and has inaugu- 
rated the plan to encourage par pay- 
ment, in which more than 2,000 busi- 
ness concerns are now pafticipating. 
The plan had its birth in the Banking 
& Currency Committee of the Associa- 
tion and should be supported by the 
members throughout the country. 


See coupon below: 
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National Association of Credit Men, 
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Dear Sirs: I should like to have further | 
Information on your plan for the Par 
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A Bag of Tricks 
(Continued from page 10) 


figure head who only sits here at direc- 
tor’s meetings and is in touch wiin the 
company situation only as Hilgartner 
chooses to disclose it. No concern can 
exist under such a managerial and finan- 
cial policy. On the other hand your Mr. 
Johnson has not had a fair show. He 
is a financial man of rare ability as well 
as a chemist high in the esteem of his as- 
sociates. Had you ever consulted with 
him in regard to your stock transactions 
and other matters the results might have 
been vastly different. How obviously 
foolish to pay him a salary—small as it 
is and then not take advantage of his 
entire credit and financial advice. Such 
a situation is nothing less than appalling 

“And now in conclusion I wish to say 
that the bank will continue to carry the 
loan under two conditions.” 

The directors leaned forward expect- 
antly. 

“First,” continued Tenny, “that you pay 
up your balances on the stock transaction. 
It is far better to do that ncw using the 
money for tiding over the Company’s 
present need—than later to be forced to 
do so at the demand of your creditors. 

“Second, that Mr. Noel Johnson be 
made your general manager.” 

Hilgartner sprang to his feet. 
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frameup!” he shouted. But they wayed 
him aside with a contemptuous silence. 

Tenny watched the troubled waters 
smooth over to a dull silence before he 
again continued. He was jubilant aj. 
though his expression remained unaltered, 
The tide was continually turning in his 
favor, and with it he saw an embarrassed 
bank loan gradually working out to a 
satisfactory conclusion under the carefn 
management of his best friend. 

“There will be one other requirement” 
And now he spoke sympathetically. “Your 
new manager should not be handicapped 
by a lacx of working capital. It would 
be a logical conclusion to ask you to 
make a real endeavor tcward raising an- 
other twenty-five thousand dollars. With 
such furds available, the Commercial 
Bankers Trust Company -vill feel con. 
fident that Mr. Johnson will re create the 
former prestige of the Flaxson “ompany, 

The startling disclosures of the after- 
noon ha. seemed to bewilder the direc- 
tors but hardly had they expected the 
still more bewildering developrients which 
a'vaited them. 

T+ was Noel who now threw the bomb 

“T’ll raise the twenty-five thousand,” he 
said quietly. 

“Twenty-five thousand—you!” Full 
more wheeled in his chair to look up at 
the speaker with open eyed amazement. 
Hilgartner laughed viciously until he 
caught fhe twinkle in Tenny’s eye and he 
stopped abruptly. 

And now came Noel’s turn. It was as 
if he had picked up a stacked deck to 
find that the dealer had unwittingly 
thrown the cards in his favor. 

“Dr. Fullmore,” he said when the ex- 
citement had subsided. “After Hilgartner 
presented his plan on the stock transac- 
tion what was your agreement with the 
other directors?” 


The doctor faced his examiner with 
confidence. , 
“IT agreed,” he said, “to provide one- 


half of the one hundred and fifty thous- 
and dollars -providing they pooled the 
other half. It was very specifically un- 
derstood that all the checks were to be 
handed in at the same time—to Mr. Hardy 
as trustee.” 

“Very good,” Noel spoke _ tersely. 
“Now doctor—please mention for us the 
individual payments as you remembet 
them.” 

“Let me see—” The physician made 
some rapid calculations on the back of a 
notebook—“Yes, here I have them. My- 
self seventy-five thousand, Watson, fif- 
teen thousand, Bennett, ten thousand, 
Dailey, ten thousand, Hardy, ten thous- 
and, Hilgartner, five thousand—and the 
balance a twenty-five thousand dollar 
check came from Morris Hilgartner who 
I understood to be our manager’s brother. 
The checks were all paid in simultane- 
ously at one of our mectings a number 
of months ago.” 

Noel turned to the treasurer. “And 
now, Mr. Hardy,” he said, “it’s your turn. 
Tell me what became of the Morris Hil- 
gartner’s check. 

Hardy turned red and stammered a bit, 
looked sheepishly at the crestfallen man- 
ager who glared at him contemptously. | 

“At the request of Gordon Hilgartner, 
he finally stuttered, “his brother’s check 
was not cashed. It was held pending a 
resale of the stock. But the stock was 
never sold. It lay in the safe as a dead 
asset for months. Finally, I got a bit 


of wind and confided the matter to Mr. 
Johnson.” 4 

Hardy paused, brushed the white hair 
from his forehead and wiped his fingers, 
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wet with prespiration, running them back 
and forth on the immaculate whiteness 
of his handkerchief. 


“Gentlemen,” and Noel picked up the 
thread of the old man’s story. “Mr. 
Hardy is quite right. You made him 
trustee under your agreement. He was 
prevented from carrying out that agree- 
ment through a collusion between the 
brothers Morris and Gordon Hilgartner. 
It is quite evident that our manager faked 
a deal with his brother in order to get 
the rest of you for your part in the pool 
without involving himself to any appre- 
ciable extent. The Morris Hilgartner 
check would have been buried and lost 
had not Mr. Hardy taken the matter up 
with me. 


“With the instinct of my credit train- 
ing, I proceeded to investigate quietly and 
by a little clean trickery, unnecessary to 
explain now, Mr. Hardy managed— 
about a week ago—to obtain from Morris 
Hilgartner a new check which relieved 
the company from having stale paper in 
its possession. Of course, Morris Hil- 
gartner believed that the check would 
never be cashed.” 


Noel paused a moment to smile. “The 
game of huckelty-buck,” he said, “is not 
to my liking. But, if necessary I can 
play it as well as the next man. The 
check was subsequently put through the 
hank and of course came back protested. 
Further investigation corroborated by 
previous information proved Morris Hil- 
gartner a well kncwn oil stock operator 
—questionable to say the least. But for- 
tunately for us—though unfortunate per- 
haps for some poor widow—he has money 
and operates in a state where the fraud- 
ulent check law is very _ stringent. 
Gentlemen, I will raise the twenty-five 
thousand by making collection against 
Morris Hilgartner. Unless he comes 
across we will have him in jail.” 

“Wait a minute!” Gordon Hilgartner 
sprang to his feet. His face slowly 
bleached under the terse accusations of 
his subordinates and Noel’s finger point- 
ing at him in scorn. 

“Wait a minute!” he thundered. “So 
that’s the game, eh! Well two can play 
it. Fraudulent check—eh! So you think 
you'll railroad my brother. Not on your 
life! You can’t do it. The stock was 
never issued.” 

“Oh, yes it was,” Noel roared back with 
equal celerity. The fight had been 
brought to his very door and he met the 
struggle with all the enthusiasm of one 
who had broken his chains to cast him- 
self headlong at his oppressor. “I de- 
livered the stock to the bank with the 
check for delivery in payment. Unfor- 
tunately you signed an extra certificate. 
We readily got Mr. Hardy’s counter- 
signature.” 

Gordon Hilgartner sank into his chair, 
cringed for a moment like one bewildered 
and then came back with a magnificent 
parry. 

“You fool!” he almost screamed. “You 
can’t railroad my brother on that stuff. 
The fraudulent check law doesn’t hold 
on a past due obligation.” 

Tenny laughed. He was now in the 
full flush of his victory as he broke into 
conversation with the last blow. 

“Quite right,” he said. “But delivery 
of stock and check to our bank at the 
self same time makes the obligation a 
very present one indeed.” 

Gordon Hilgartner sat down. He 
listened to the directors call for his resig- 
nation. His forehead glistened. His fin- 
gers showed white where he held tightly 


to the arm of his chair. And Noel in 
spite of his aversion pitied him from the 
bottom of his heart. 

ok ok ok 


They again sat at their favorite table at 
the University Club. Another year had 
swept by—another ceremony—another ex- 
pression of their lasting confidence in the 
old friendship. 

The dazzling lights of the cars again 
cut their paths dcwn the avenue. The 
dark window again reflected back its mir- 
ror picture. Noel saw himself alert, 
eager, magnificently in the prime of life. 

“Everything fine—you say?” Tenny 
finally asked. 

“Great!” Noel returned with enthusi- 
asm. “Sales coming better every day and 
we're nearly making the old percentage. 
I haven’t seen much of you lately.” 

“Not strange—life has only its possibil- 
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ities. 
smiled. 

Noel watched the face of his chum; 
the same eager face, the same inflexibil- 
ity, but behind it a vivid expression of 
sympathetic understanding. 


“Tell me Tenny,” he finally asked— 
“just one thing more. How in the world 
did you get so many details. The facts 
you sprang on the directors sure dis- 
played an almost uncanny inside informa- 
tion. 

There was a twinkle in Tenny’s eyes. 
“Thought you’d ask that question some 
day,” he said. “You had the right idea 
on the oil promotion game. But you ap- 
parently didn’t know that both the 
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brotherly correspondence which was 
amazing to say the least. But a lot ci 
information came to us by sheer acci- 
dent. Do you remember the stenog- 
rapher Hilgartner had for several months 
and finally fired?” 

Noel nodded. 

“She was more than a stenographer, | 
think. Men of that kind do such things 
you know. ‘They quarreled. He fired 
her. Just by chance we hired her. Well 
man does a lot of talking you know.” 

Viewed as a whole, activities against 
the stock faker, as carried on by the 
Better Business Bureau movement are 
divided into three main phases: 


1. Investigation of doubtful secu- 
rity offerings or questionable meth- 
ods of sellers, with direct action to 
correct wrong practices by appeal to 
the individual or firm responsible or 
by a presentation of facts’ to pro- 
secuting authorities. 

2. The gathering of information 
(made up of facts not of opinions 
or of rumor) which is made available 
to banking institutions, investment 
houses and publications co-operating 
with the movement, on which they 
can base opinion or advice. This in- 
formation is available also to individ- 
uals who make inquiry of the Bureau 
direct. The Bureau itself does not 
advice or deal in opinions. Neither 
does it frown on new enterprises 
mefely because they are unproven or 
unseasoned. 

3. Educational effort which takes 
two forms: (a) facts given to the 
public through the press, revealing 
the nature of schemes which snare 
investors so that similar ones en- 
countered may be recognized by the 
prospective victim himself and, (b) 
general information which helps de- 
velop an understanding of the prin- 
ciples of sound investment. 


In this proven and concrete procedure 
which acts in the public interest to protect 
the good name of business and preserve 
its honorable traditions of fair dealing 
and public service, it is desired that all 
business men co-operate. Every credit 
manager and every marketing executive 
as well should give this movement his 
serious consideration and after convinc- 
ing himself of its effects on sales and 
collections, and of its importance to the 
country in an economic and social sense, 
he should get in active touch with it and 
lend a hand. 
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Franey Takes Hold 


THE National Association of Credit 

Men is fortunate in having for th 
chairman of its National Membership Com. 
mittee for the coming year, James T 
Franey of Kansas City, who has long 
been a director or officer of the Kansas 
City Association of Credit Men and has 


served as councillor of the National or- 
ganization for the Sixth District. 

After leaving the University of Ne- 
braska, Mr. Franey was in the railroad 
business in Missouri and Illinois. He 
was then interested in several commercial 
enterprises and is now Vice President of 
the Liberty National Bank of Kansas 
City. An ardent sportsman, Mr. Franey 
is identified with various social and fra- 
ternal organizations. 

During the past Association year he has 
been active in membership work and has 
served as District Vice Chairman. He is 
not only thoroughly qualified by his var- 
ied business and organization experience 
to do effective membership work, but is 
dowered with enthusiasm for and confi- 
dence in the Credit Men’s organization. 
It is anticipated that Mr. Franey will hav 
the loyal and unremitting support of the 
entire National membership. 
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Your Fired! 
(Continued from page 18) 


i established credit limitations of 

a our customers; and where, in 
some cases you did determine a credit 
jimit, you failed to enforce it. — 

“Then it seemed that, immediately after 
our talk, there came, w.th an abruptness 
that puzzled me, a marked contrast in the 
handling of your department. The change 
as to some degree upset things. Mont- 
gomery has been as concerned as I. To- 
day, it seems you are displaying a very 
skillful control of the credits as against 
an apparently careless direction of them a 
month ago. Can you tell me how this 

came about?” 

Should he tell the Old Man just what 
had been running through his mind? Yes, 
he would! He was through that day, any- 
way. ene he would at least make the 

easy for his successor. 

voMr. *Becker,” answered Hall, “I am 
only too glad to answer your questions. 
But before doing so, permit one correc- 
tion of your statement. You mentioned 
‘our talk’ of three weeks ago. I believe 
you meant your talk, for when I attempted 
to defend myself, you told me you were 
not interested in excuses or alibis.” 

Hall hesitated for a moment. Was he 
doing just the right thing? Should _ he 
tell the General Manager just why? The 
thought of what Mary, his wife, had told 
him when he announced his dismissal 
caused a flush to creep over his face. 

“A man learns, Mr. Becker,” continued 
Hall, with Mary’s own words in mind, 
“ihe proper methods to pursue only after 
learning what to avoid. Being wrong 
now and then is a strong factor in putting 
one on the right track. I owe you a debt 
of gratitude for very forcefully bringing 
me to an appreciation of the fact that I 
was on the wrong track. 

“Three years ago, I came here as man- 
ager of your credits and collections. You 
thought and I honestly believed that I was 
fully qualified to assume that work. I 
had been a bookkeeper and cashier. I knew 
auditing—thought myself a pretty good 
accountant,—and felt that a knowledge of 
books and accounts was all that was re- 
quired. I was wrong, dead wrong. I did 
not discover that fact until three weeks 
ago. 
“I believe you will admit that all dur- 
ing the past three years I have worked 
loyally, honestly, and worked hard. But 
| failed. 

“What is more, Mr. Becker, if you will 
permit my frankly saying so;—largely for 
the future good of your credit depart- 
ment—the past failure of credit work in 
this organization, (as in many others,) !s 
the basic fact that the credit department 
has been looked upon as a sort of nec- 
essary evil and an expense that just had 
to be tolerated. 


CONFESSION 


‘For three years I have been trying to 
lift myself by my own boot-straps. My 
torts and energy have. been misapplied. 
I overlooked one important fact, that or- 
ganized team-play was a modern neces- 
sity of accomplishment. In missing that 
tt, I was no better off than a locomotive 
without steam. I thought that by stick- 
ig close to my desk and watching the 
debt and credit side of the columns, I 
was fulfilling my obligation. I satisfied 
myself by accepting the opinions and 
recommendations of others on credit 

$; I made decisions on ratings; I did 
Not investigate for myself. 


“T was too prone to treat with cool in- 
difference the applicant for credit. I ex- 
pected our customers to accept my view- 
point. I never thought of getting the cus- 
tomers’ viewpoint first. 

“Conceitedly, I had the idea that I 
should hide our experiences from any 
competitors as much as possible, and that 
they all were looking for a chance to 
steal any desirable account we had. But I 
have discovered that my idea was all 
wrong; that the mutual exchange of ex- 
periences is very beneficial. I have just 
come to understand that general business 
knowledge was never so cheap and yet 
so priceless as it is today, that business 
men are exchanging information and ex- 
periences frankly and freely, giving and 
taking from the common store. 

“The how’s and why’s, the do’s and 
don’ts of cred.t and collection depart- 
ment work have for a long time been 
within my reach, and within the reach of 
any other individual who has common 
sense and industry and a real desire to 
obtain them. But I was blind. 

“All possible assistance, council, serv- 
ice and helpfulness are available through 
the Credit Men’s Association and their 
Adjustment and Credit interchange Bu- 
reaus, but I was blind, perhaps selfish, 
probably conceited.” 

The General Manager interrupted: “I 
believe you have mentioned the Credit 
Men’s Association on an occasion or two 
in the past three years.” 

“Yes, sir! I’m glad you remember it. 
First, about a year ago, after Hennelly of 
the Metropolitan Company had been after 
me for quite a while to go to the Associa- 
tion’s State Conference, a sort of a ‘credit 
men’s school’, he called it, I asked you 
aLout it. You refused to approve it; said 
we had to cut expenses in the credit de- 
partment; that you could not see where 
a credit man’s conference was going to 
help us any; that the usual business con- 
ferences are not what they seem or are 
advertised to be, but a waste of time and 
money, a smoke screen for vermilion 
stories, and finally, ninety-five per cent. 
bunk. Yet, Mr. Becker, I know you would 
10t dispense with your monthly conferences 
of salesmen. They are indispensable to the 
expansion of the business. You go to the 
Athletic Club for luncheon each noon, for 
the purpose of meeting some business men 
and exchanging views. Mr. Phelan w'll 


Convention 


APPENDIX contains closeup view 
of Adjustment Bureaus and their 
problems. Also complete list 

of committees for the 

year. * 
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be at the Advertising Convention next 

week. The week after you go to the Dry 

Goods Association Convention. All seem 

necessary to the best interests of the busi- 

ness. But the credit department could not 

afford the probable forty dollars and one - 
day’s time to be represented at the Credit 

Managers’ Conference. 

“You go to your convention, having in 
mind that a single good business idea may 
be worth many dollars to the business— 
perhaps many hundreds or thousands in 
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a year’s time. Doesn't the same principle 
apply to the credit department? Every 
man is like a merchant's ledger; he must 
be accurately pusted up to the latest date 
or he is useless. 


“It took Ed son years to produce light. 
It took me three years, with a requeste:] 
resignation thrown in for good measure, 
to see the light of credit work. 

“Well, Mr. Becker, I have intruded a 
great deal on your time and I presume on 
your patience.” Hall was beginning to 
teel that he had gone too far, that he had 
only belittled himself by his outburst, but 
he made up his mind he wou'd continue 
if given the opportunity. What did he 
care now? His resignation took effect 
that day. 

“Just as the mariner needs his maps, 
sextant, barometer, compass, marine 
glasses and other equipment to navigate 
his vessel so does every credit manager 
require certa’n definite equipment to point 
out the safe channels for credit risks. 


“T used to believe,” Hall continued, “that 
if a man was reasonably responsible, he 
was entitled to credit. I failed to ap- 
preciate that financial respons’bility availed 
little if not backed by the ability and will- 
ingness to pay for merchandise suf- 
ficiently prompt to earn a profit. 


“I failed to understand that we were 
grubstaking a dealer when I passed credit 


JUST OUT! 


Membership List 
of the 
National Association of 
Credit Men 
For members only 
Price 50 cents, postpaid 
National Association of 


Credit Men 
41 Park Row, N. Y. 


without a complete record of how he was 
paying others, and was guilty of the folly 
of furnishing capital, involuntarily, to the 
procrastinating debtor and possible dead- 
beat. 


“When a merchant was slow, the aver- 
age credit report usually said he was fair 
or ‘satisfactory pay’. I was being con- 
stantly misled by those meaningless gen- 
eralities. 


“T have only recently waked up to the 
value of the Creait Interchange Bureau 
service, which is a department of activity 
of the Credit Men’s Assoc.ation. But 
even if I had been sold on it myself I am 
afraid I would have been told to figure 
out some way of cutting the expense of 
the credit department instead of adding 
another hundred dollars a year to it. 
That was the way it always was: If I 
refused an account, I was crazy—turning 
business away; when I accepted it, I was 
easy; if I asked questions, I was too 
suspic_ous; if I didn’t ask them, soft; if 
I kicked on deduction of unearned ds- 
counts, I’m a crab; if I forced payment, I 
was unfeeling; if I let the account run, | 
was careless; when losses are high, I get 
fired; if they had been low, I would have 
been called unwilling to take a chance. 
I'll tell you, Mr. Becker, the credit man- 
ager’s position at its best is by no means 
an easy one.” 


Hall was certa nly going strong. The 
way he was telling why he, like many 
cther timid credit men never get any- 
where would have brought twenty thou- 
sand fans to their feet had it been per- 
formed within sight of packed grand 
stands and bleachers. But there were no 
reoters there to see it. 


“And to sing my swan song,” went on 
Hall, “three weeks ago, I began to take 
a very active part in the Credit Men's 
Associaton work. Without asking your 
permission, I took out a small Inter- 
change Bureau service contract because I 
knew that the dependable and timely 
facts concerning our customers, as sup- 
plied through that medium backed up by 
the courage and common sense to use it 
intelligently was one tool of operation we 
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no longer could very well get on withoy 

“I've found that granting credit wig, 
out exact knowledge, based on facts an 
figures of the appl'cant’s Standing with 
other houses, was blind business, Ang 
blind business is bad business, 

“For the last month, I haven't Missed a 
regular or informal gathering of th 
Credit Men’s Association, or of the q 
goods and textile groups. Certainly, 
has taken some time, but I am certaiy 
that that little time and nominal expense 
have been the best investment the credi 
department of this organization has ever 
or probably ever will make. , 

“Now, I don’t pretend that I am always 
as right as I think I am; but this time | 
know I’m right! And I hope, Mr. Becker 
that my successor will have more of a free 
hand in the operation of the credit de. 
partment than I have had, and will shoy 
more initiative and breadth than | di 
up to three weeks ago. I’ve tried to show 
during the past three weeks that if grante( 
the necessary tools and machinery, the 
credit department can be a value and q 
productive end of the business, and 
should not be looked upon as a necessary 
evil and expense.” f 

All the while Hall was talking the Old 
Man had been very attentive. If Hall 
had not been excited he would have no- 
ticed that the Oid Man had also been very 
considerate. When Hall finished, a little 
flushed, his pulse on the double quick, 
little out of breath, the Old Man smiled 
a genuine warm hearted, winning smile. 

“Well, Mr. Hall,” he said, “would you 
like to return to your department and con- 
tiue to be our credit manager, providing 
that you got a moderate increase in sa- 
ary?” 

“Why, yes, Sir,” stammered Hall, as 
joy, astonshment and _ elation attacked 
him at the same time. 

“Il have been watching you closely for 
the last three weeks. And so has Mont 
gomery.” The Old Man smiled to him- 
self as he spoke. “I want you to go to 
the Credit Men’s meetings; and in fact, as 
long as you succeed in your department, 
you always can count on my support. But 
you will admit that when our losses were 
large—and I was filled with worry and 
concern about the way you were handling 
your department that I was in a way Just 
fied if I did not give you much support. 

“I have always known that you had the 
right stuff in you. And I firmly believe 
that if you keep on the way you have been 
going since we had our talk that you wil 
be a great success. Just remember please 
that the Company is relying on you to pro- 
tect us against loss. How you run your 
department is very important for every 
dollar that you save us ‘s directly added 
to our net profits. ; 

“Opportunities, Hall, do not come with 
their values stamped upon them. A day 
dawns like other days, and a single hour 
like other hours, but in that day and that 
hcur the chance of a lifetime faces us. 


“Responsibilities and rewards gravitate 
to the individual that is sufficiently iter. 
ested and able to render real service. 
said the Old Man as he handed back Hall's 
record and suggestions for handling th: 
delinquent accounts. “I am convinced you 
are able to efficiently carry out the recom 
mendations these notes contain. I shall 
be glad to back your decisions, for you 
have shown your ability to decide right. 
Take an active part in the Credit Mens 
Association’s activities; your statement 
very true: organized team-play, in base: 
ball or business, is a modern guarantee 0! 
accomplishment. Good luck to you! 


As Hall left the private office, Becker 
sat back in his chair with a smile of grett 
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satisfaction and noticed it was just fifteen 
minutes to three o'clock. He quickly 
rabbed the ‘phone on his desk—- 

“Operator, get me Plaza 5616. 

“Mr. Baden, please. 

“Hello, Dick—Good !—Is it too late for 
that golf game you mentioned at noon— 
That’s right !—Yes, it’s woman’s privilege, 
tut 1 change mine occasionally—Good ! 
Mighty glad to have him—I'll see if [ 
cant pick up. Uncle John Norvell. and 
well have a foursome—Yes, I’m ready 
now and feeling great. Just closed the 
best deal I’ve made in a year.” 

oe 


In a house in the suburbs a pretty wo- 
man was busily at work in the kitchen. 
Her face was flushed with warmth and 
she was very, very busy. Pots and pans 
of good things,—delicious odors—it was 
evident that the meal was going to be an 
exceptionally fine one and that this was no 
ordinary preparation. She had on her 
best dress, the one she had bought a 
month ago and that he liked so well. Her 
white apron both protected and enhanced 
it When the telephone rang she was 
absorbed in her thoughts and did not at 
first hear it. When he came home he was 
going to get a royal welcome. He would 
be down hearted and blue and she wanted 
to cheer him up. She had thought of the 
meal and had prepared all the things that 
were his favorites. She could not do 
enough to show him that she believed in 
him and she knew that somehow or other 
that his being fired had really been a fine 
thing for him. He had been a different 
man since then—and she sensed just what 
had happened to him. Anyway it would 
be a hard job to go without work for a 
while, and he would be very downhearted 
until he got another position. It was hard 
t6 be without work—just when they had 
planned so many little things that they 
would buy. Also that vacation up to Is- 
land Lake—of course that would never 
happen now. 

The telephone continued to ring and she 
suddenly came to and scampered to ans- 
wer it. “Hello—Why of course—You 
have what—A new job?—Mac, dear you 
don’t mean it—Can I guess with what 
Company ?—No—Please tell me—I’m all 
excited—And you will get more money ?— 
Oh Mac, isn’t that wonderful!— What 
company is it?—Do I want to go to the 
theater?—But we can’t afford it—Oh well, 
all right—Of course if we can I would 
like to—Who is your new job with?— 
Lewis Manufacturing Company ?—Why 
Mac, that’s the same Company—” 


A number of requests have been re- 
ceived for a reprint of Mr. Moran’s four- 
part serial story, concluded in this tssue. 

THE Eprror 


Addresses Wanted 


ANDERSON, CECIL and LAWRENCE, 
formerly operated as Nip & Tuck Gro- 
cery, at Springfield, Mo., and later oper- 
ated under the name of Handy Andy, at 
Junction City, Mo. 


g BLOOM, A., formerly proprietor’ of 

palding Sales Store, at Griffin, Georgia. 
ter reported to have gone to Atlanta, 

Georgia, 

1EURTCH, E., formerly in business at 
#2 East Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 

= later was located at 201 North State 
treet, Middletown, Ohio. 


pGAMPBELL, MRS. M. E., formerly at 
obeline, La., and Mansfield, La. 
CARPENTER, A. C., previously oper- 


ated the Sweet Springs Plumbin 
s ’ g Com- 
pany, of Sweet Springs, Missouri. 


CLEGG, J. L., a plumber, formerly. of * 


Norfolk, Virginia. Believed to now be in 

€ vicinity of Asheville, N. C. 7 

OX, IMOGINE (MRS. FRED), 726 
tket Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Credit Managers 


and executives, $3,000 to $25,000 
seeking new connections will find 
our individual and confidential ser- 
vice an effective medium to make 
connections desired. Present and 
past associations undisturbed, Since 

- 1919 personally conducted by MR. 
JACOB PENN, the eminent em- 
ployment authority, known to lead- 
ing business men throughout Amer- 
ica. Not employment agency or 
digest service. Inquiries only s0- 
licited from persons with records of 
successful performance and stability. 
JACOB PENN, INC., 305 Broad- 
way, New York, 


CORDERE, E., a Contractor, formerly 
of Norfolk, Virginia. Now believed to 
be operating either in Boston or Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

CRUMN, I. H., formerly of Central 
Grocery Company, Branchville, South 
Carolina, 

DRURY, E. F., formerly of Detroit, 
Michigan and Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

ESTEP, W. T., Proprietor, Hawthorne 
Construction Company, 4 Reynolds Build- 
ing, Hawthorne, California. Was form- 
erly located at 5505 Whittier Blvd., Los 
Angeles, California, and 218 South Pa- 
cific St., Hawthorne, California, 

FRANKS, ARTHUR L., formerly of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma and Bartlesville, Okla- 
hema, 

FRAWLEY, JAMES C., formerly of 
Lewiston, Maine. 

GARDNER, J. G., recently located at 
8909 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland; Ohio. 

GUSTOW, ABE., formerly of the Nas- 
sau Department Store, Miami, Florida. 

HANEY, MRS. ROSANO, formerly at 
Box 452, 16th St. Highway, Douglas, 
Arizona, and later of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 

HARRIS, J. M., Proprietor, of the Nov- 
elty Supply Company, at 108 North Dear- 
born Street, 308 Fullerton Building, or 
130 North State Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
also of Hammond, Indiana. 

HAWKINS, J. E., formerly of Midway, 
Missouri. Supposed to have gone to 
California, 

HINDERSTIN, SAM, formerly of Cats- 
kill, N. Y. 

HOLST, C. E., formerly of ‘Norfolk, 
Virginia. Believed to be somewhere in 
either North or South Carolina. 

HUBER, B., formerly of Kossuth, Ohio, 
and R, F. D. Spencerville, Ohio. 

KEYS, W. H., formerly of Norfolk, 
Virginia, going later to Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama, and believed now to be somewhere 
in North Carolina. 

LANSBURGH, JULIUS, formerly con- 
nected with the Wum Tex Paint Com- 
a 1756 M Street, N. W., Washington, 
>. ° 


LAWRENCE, LEE, previously in busi- 
ness at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

MEYERS, C. A., Loogootee, Indiana. 

MINNICH, A., 402 East Market Street, 
Arkon, Ohio. 

MORGULIUS, JULIUS, formerly trad- 
ing as the Embro Drug Sundry Supply 
Company at 1274 Washington Avenue, 
New. York City. 

PINE, M. & SONS, Wholesale Toys & 
Stationary, formerly located at 1650 Ful- 
ton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

QUINTIERRE, FRANK, formerly at 
Otsego, Michigan. 

RAMSEY, JAMES C., formerly of 708 
Columbia Road, Dorchester, Mass. 

ROGERS, C. C., formerly of the McGee 
Hotel, Kansas City, Missouri. 

SAUNDERS, Frank, formerly trading 
as Sanitary Bakery, at Pennington Gap, 
Virginia. 

SCHWARCER, JOHN, formerly oper- 
ated a pool room and confectionery store 
at Sioux City, Iowa. Now believed to be 
in Kansas City. ‘ 

SHERMAN, F. J., formerly of Berkley, 
Virginia, - 

SHIREMAN, DOUGLAS & WILLIAM, 
formerly of Servia, Indiana. 

SISKIND, A., 37 Hanson Place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. : 

SMELSEY, MEYER, formerly trading 
as the United Sales Company, at 629 
Gratiot Avenue, Detroit, (See next page) 
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ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham Men's Assn.; Pres., H. S. Lurton, Lur- 
A. C. M. Pres., T. F. Ormond, Earle ton-Hardaker Co.; Sec., L. L. Fabis- 
Bros.; Sec.-Mgr., R. H. Eggleston, inski, 205 American Nat. Bank Bidg. 
Lincoln menerve "Life Bldg. FLORDIA, Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. 

ALABAMA, . Mobile—Mobile Credit Men’s Pres., M. McLeran, C. B. Witt Co.; 
Assn. Pres., H. F. Baldwin, Gulf Gro. Sec., L G. Lamberton, G. Norman 
Co.; Sec.; Ea. Goodman, 415-416 Baughman Co.; Megr., S. B. Owen, 
State Office Bldg. 4-5-6 Roberts Bldg. 

ALABAMA, Montgomery—Montgomery GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta A. C. M. 
A. C. M. Pres., C. H. Cook, Solomon Pres., F. B. Ramey, The Texas Co.; 
Bros.; Sec., I. M. Holloway, 421 Shep- Sec., C. L. Williamson, 503 Chamber 











erd Bldg.; Asst. Sec., vax Walker. of Commerce Bldg. 
ALABAMA, Selma—Selma A. M. Pres., GEORGIA, ag gy A. C @. 






























































































































































Bloch, Bloch Rae Sec., R. 8. Pres., John Phinizy, usta Drug 
Carothers, Selma Hardware Co. Co.; Sec., R. H. Heath. eath, Bol- 
ARIZONA, Phoenix—Arizona Whole- ster & Turner; Asst. Sec., Ww. B. 
salers’ Board of Trade, Phoenix. Oliver, 313 Lamar Bldg. 
Pres., Geo. O. Miller, Arizona Hdw. GEORGIA, Macon—Macon A. C. M. Pres., 
Supply Co.; Sec., Homer F. Allen, J. Tom Dent, Jaques & Tinsley Co.; 
Nat. Bank of Arizona Bldg. Sec., Candler A. Brooks, Fourth Natl. 
ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith A. Bank; Asst. Sec., A. F. McGhee, 5 
Cc. M. Pres., C. A. Goodwin, Williams- Jaques Bldg. 
Echols D. G. Co.; Sec., Emmett Vick, GEORGIA, Savannah—Savannah A. C. 
Speer Hardware Co.; Asst. Sec., Mrs. M. Pres., E. M. Frank, Frank & Co.; 
E. M. Brogdon, 313 Merchants’ Bank Sec., L. H. Buckner, P. O. Box 1316. 
Bldg. IDAHO, eo? ~A. © oe Bae. 
ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock A. Pres., C. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; 
C. M. Pres., R. M. Williams, Thos. Cox Sec., H. ya Streeter, 216-218 Boise 
& Sons Mach. Co., J. M. McFarlane, City National Bank Bldg. 
American Grocer Co.; Asst. Sec. A. ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago A. C. M. 
Brooks-Gardner, 239 Hall Bldg. Pres., James M. Judson eSinciair Re- 
as a. Los Angeles—Los Angeles fining Co.; Sec., J. F. O'Keefe, Suite 
Cc. Pres., W. W. Grether, Gret- 944-949 First National Bank’ Bldg., 
e. & hades. Inc.; Sec., E. L. Ide, 





38 So. Dearborn St. 
312 East Third St.; Asst. Sec., Lucille ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. 












































































































































M. Tracey Pres., J. E. Willis, Decatur Mfg Co., 

CALIFORNIA, San Diego—Credit Asso- Sec., Elmer F. Major, Natl. Bank of 
ciation of San Diego. Pres., R. H. Decatur. 

Buel, Buel-Town Co.; Sec., Carl O. ILLINOIS, Galesburg—Galesburg A. C. 
Retsioff, 573 Spreckles Bldg. M. Pres., James E. Marks. Weinberg 

CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—San Bros.; Sec., J. Willis Peterson, 518 
Francisco A. C. M. Pres., C. H. Mer- Bank of Galesburg Bldg. 
rill, Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson; II.LINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Pres. 
Sec., Felix S. Jeffries, 605 Wells Far- Melvin Hill, Sweney Gasoline & Oil 

o Bidg.; Asst. Sec., D. G. Brown. Co.; Sec., H. F. Sehmer, 229 So. Jef- 
col RADO, Denver—Denver A. C. M. ferson Ave. 
Pres., R. E. Gentry, Tritsch Hdwe. ILLINOIS, S Quine aireL £ Sy Cc. M. Pres. 
Co.; Sec., H. A. Bromley, Cluett-Pea- F. A. olf, Wolf Co.; Sec., 
body Co., Inc.; Asst. Sec., David F. a Rothgeb, Quincy’ Confection- 
Lowe, 414 Empire Bldg. Co. 

COLORADO, Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M. ILLINOIS, Springfield—Springfield A. C. 
Pres., ———————_-; Sec., Mr. Riley, M. Pres., Harry Smith, Hal M. Smith 
Pueblo Flour Mills.; Asst. Sec., F. L. & Son; Sec., F. J. Sherman, Armour 
Taylor, 747 Thatcher Bldg. & Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss Louise 





CONNECTICUT, Associations of Credit Murphy, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Men, Arthur B. Leach, Joint Secre- INDIANA, Evansville—Evansville A. C. 





































































































tary, 508 Malley Bldg., New Haven, M. Pres., Herbert Leich, Chas. Leich 
Conn. & Co.; Sec., C. Howard Saberton, 607- 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport — Bridge- 610 Old Natl. Bank Bldg. 
port A. C. M. Pres., Howard I. Sie- INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. 
ee, 1089 Broad St., Sec., J. E. Koh- M. Pres., Earl E. Reeves, Ft. Wayne 
ler, American Fabrics Co. Drug Co.; Sec., Arthur W. Parry, 611 
CONNECTICUT, Hartford—Hartford A. Shoaff Bldg 
‘ Cc. M. Pres., E. S. Pierce, Pierce, Inc.; INDIANA, Indinnapoliso—indianapolis A. 
Sec., E. w. Vanderwarker, Hartford Cc. M. Pres., O. A. Farthing, Efroym- 
Merchants Mercantile Co. son & Wolf; Sec. Mer. L. Wright, 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New Ha- 509 Peoples ‘Bank B — 
ven A. C. M. Wm. E. Hilliard. New INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend A. C. 
Haven Trap Rock Co.; Sec., Wm. E. M. Pres., Henry H. Heimann, Kaw- 








Fertman, G. & O. Mfg ” Co. 





neer Mfg. Co.; Niles, Mich.; Sec., G. 












































DIST. OF COLUMBIA, “Washington— W. Seybold, 412 J. M. S. Bldg. 
Washington, A. C. M. Pres. Frank INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. 
W. White, Nat. Elec. Supply Co.; Sec. Cc. M. Pres., A. E. Pearce, E. H. Bind- 
R. Preston Shealey, 725 Colorado ley & Co.; Sec, Henry E. Meyer, 

Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Jno. A. Reilly. Morris Plan Co. 
FLORDIA. Jacksonville—Jacksonville IOWA, Burlington—Burlington A. C. M. 
Cc. M. Pres., Frank W. Norris, Bar- Pres., C. F, Sutor, Chittenden & East- 
a Nat. Bank; Sec., H. W. Reno, man Co.; Sec., Max Conrad, Hedge 











37 West Adams St. Block. 

FLORDIA, Pensacola—Pensacola Credit IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. 
4 . Pres., P. A. Hoyt, Penick & Ford, 

d . d ia Sec., C. F. Luberger, 504 Mullin 

Bl 

Addessses Wanted Continue indi Riniesiiittstmataieiit een, 
SMITH, GEO. D., formerly of India- Pres., Wm. Blaser, Independent Bak- 
napolis, Indiana. ing Co. Sec., H. B. Betty, 401 Put- 

































































NCE, W. L., operating as J. P. Par- man Bld 
un ot Dallas, Texas. . IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. M. 
STEELE, CLAYTON, formerly of Bel- on L. = motineon. wets Epeer 
ding, Michigan. Now reported as re- i Bld; on &. n, 
siding in Detroit, Michigan. ng &. 











IOWA, «ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. Pres., 
SULLIVAN CONSTRUCTION _COM- George Bullock, McKee Marks Cigar 
PANY, last known address $21 Bergen Co.; Sec, Wm. A. Hunt, Suite 3, 
; Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. Phoenix Trust Bldg. 
VAN DYKE, M., proprietor of a gen- IOWA, Sioux City—Sioux City A. C. M. 

































































t at Steuben, Ohio, R. F. D. Pres., E. W. Klempnauer, Hanson 
eke. Ohio. Glass & Paint Co.; Sec., M. C. Lange, 
WILDER, A. J., formerly proprietor of Knope Spencer’ Co.; Asst. Sec., P. 
lL" — es . om, IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. 
YODER, EDWARD, I, Contractor and Pres., A. B. Stull, Waterloo & Cedar 
Builder, formerly at 1221% Waverly Worthan 412 L. & J. Bldg. Pe. 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. Believed to have 











KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. e M. Pres., 
gone to California. Arthur E. Myers, Grant & Billing- 
ZIKAY, J., formerly. at Manchester, sley wie Co.; Sec, Walter 


Michigan. Wintle, C. E. Pottes Drug Co.; Asst. 
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Sec., M. E. eo 901 
tional Bank Bld First Na. 

KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington A 
Cc. M. Pres., H. R. Douglas, E, L, 
tin & Co.; Sec., John D. Allien iy 
Fayette National Bank Bldg. ’ 

KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville AC 
2 Pres., Fred W. Edwards, Bush. 
Krebs Co.; Sec., R. Hagan, gra 
Floor, Kenyon Bldg. 

LAUTAN, New Orleans—New Orleans 

. Pres., Chas. H. Hamilton, 
Srechente Coffee Co.; Sec, T J 
Bartiette, 608 Louisiana Banik Bldg. 
Asst. Sec. Chas. G. Co 

MARYLAND, ‘Baltimore—Baitimore AC 
M. Pres., Martin J. Kohn, Carriage ¢ 
Toy Co.; Sec., Ira L. Morningstar, 
301 West Redwood St. 

MASSCHUSETTS, Boston—Boston Credit 
Men's Assn. Pres., Oscar T. Erickson, 
The Carter's Ink Co.; “ae Herbert 4. 
Whiting, 136 Federal § 

MASSACHUSETTS, Spring ficld—Westen, 
Masschusetts A. C. M. Pres., F. H, 
Rich, Springfield Commercial Body 
Co., Sec., W. J. Sunn, Baker Extra 
Co.; H, 'E. Morton, 33 Ashmont St, 
Joint Secretary with Worcester, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Worceser—Worces. 
ter A. C, M. Pres., Howard W. Nes- 
ter, Parker Wire Goods Co.; Sec, 
J. Raymond Kreft, Washburn & Gar. 
field Co.; Joint Sec., H. E. Morton, 33 
Ashmont St., Springfield. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A. Cc. M 
Pres., Orville L. Hatt, Bank of Com. 
merce; Sec., O. A. Montgomery, 2021 
East National Bank Blag. 

MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids 
A. C. M. Pres., T. Earle Porter, C. 0, 
Porter Machy, Co.; Sec., H. L. Bo - 
449-450 Houseman Bldg.; Asst. 

Edw. DeGroot. 

MICHIGAN, Jackson—Jackson A. C, M 
Pres., L. F. Bomhoff, Jaxon Steel Pro- 
ducts Co.; Sec.-Treas., Robert Coe, 
Chamber of Commerce. 

MICHIGAN, eaigeagee—xalamens A. 
C. M. Pres., H. J. Broomhall, Kala- 
mazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co.; Sec. 
Treas., F. G. Dewey Kalamazoo City 
Savings Bank. 

MICHIGAN, Lansing—Lansing A. C. M 
Pres., Clarence A. Schray, American 
State Savings Bank; Sec., F. G. Hath- 
away, Worden Grocer Co. 

MICHIGAN, Saginaw-Bay City—North- 
western Michigan A. C. M. Pres., H. 
T. Braun, Bradstreet Co., Bay City; 
Rot. A. H. Luedemann, Armour & 

Co., Saginaw. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A, C. M 
(Duluth- Superior). Pres., J. T. Do- 
lan, Dolan-Horton Co., Superior, 
Wis.; Sec., E. G. Robie, 415-19 Lons- 
dale Bidg., Duluth. 

ey a a Minneapolis—Minneapolis 

A. C. M. Pres., S. J. Olmem, Minne- 
apolis Drug Co.; Sec., J. L. Brown P. 
O. Box 1602. 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M. 
Pres., A. E. Thompson, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co.; Sec., Geo. C. Power, 8t. 
Paul Electric Co. 

MISSISSIPPI, Meridian—Mississippi A. C. 
M. Pres., "H. J. Meyer, Marks-Rothen- 
berg & Co.; Sec., S. H. McClary, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A. 
Cc. M. Pres., J. S. Covert, Interstate 
Casket Co.; Sec., A. E. Adam, 315 
Hall Bldg. 

MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Jooegh A. C. 

Pres., W. E. Smith, John D. Rich- 
ardson, Dry Goods Co.; Sec., Mrs. Ida 
Reed, Douglas Candy ‘Co. 

MISSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis A. C.M. 
Pres., E. Fisher, American Bed Co.; 
zee Orviite Livingston, 510 Locust 


MONTANA, Billings—Montana-Wyoming 
A. C¢ Pres., A. L. Greenleaf. North- 
western Distributing Co.; Sec., Ray- 
mond Hough, P. O. Box 1184, 

MONTANA, Butte—Butte A. C. M. Pres, 

D. Newman, L. S. Cohn Co.; See. 
Ww. F. DuFresne, Montana Haw. Co.; 
all =e to Asst. Sec., J. M. Evans, 
Jr., 114 W. Park St. 

MONTANA, Great Falls—Northern Mon- 
tana A. C. M. Pres., F. J. Gies, F. J. 
Gies Co.; Sec. C. G. Tucker, Mutual 
Oil Co.;' Mer., C. L. Voelker, 422 
Ford Bldg 

MONTANA, Gielena—Helena A. C. 
Pres., x. V. Wilson, Helena Hdw. Co; 
Sec., A. M. Holter, Holter Hdw. Co.) 
Asst. Sec., P. G. Schroeder, 9 Pitts 
burgh Block. M. 

NERRASKS. Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. 
Pres., J. 8. Tupp er, Cornell Supply 
Be. See. Guy Harris, Schwarts 


. r Co. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Omaha A. = 
M. Pres., J. T. Cunningham, ed 
Giass & Paint Co.; Sec. G. C 
Donald, Omaha Crockery Co.; ua. 
G. P; Horn, 411-413 Wilkinson Bldg 
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NEW Y, Newark—North Jersey A. 
gt T. G. Murphey, Sherwin- 
Williams Go.; ; G. A. Boyce, Megr., 760 


Bro 

JEW a Albany—Albany A. C. M. 

* gi E. Domser. G. W. Van 
Slyke & Horton; Sec., Jas. E. Dear- 
styne, Dearstyne Bros, Tobacco Co. 

NEW YORK, Bu alo—Buffalo A. C. M. 
Pres., Geo. Bates, Citizens Br. 
Marine Trust Co.; Sec., Howard C. 
easel, 4th Floor, Erie County Bank 


BE ORK, New York—New York 
Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., J. L. Med- 
ler, Atlas Portland Cement Co.; Sec., 
A. 'H. Alexander, 320 Broadway. 

NEW YORK, Rochester—Rochester A. C. 
M. Pres., Martin Moll, Adler & Adler; 
Sec. Ira D. Kingsbury, 205 Wilder 


RK, Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. 

ae TORK o k LaFrance, West Knit- 

tag Co Corp.; Sec., F. J. Staub, Merrell- 
Co. 


RK, Utica-—Utica A. C. M. Pres., 

NEW TORK, R. Hemmens, Utica Trust 
& Deposit Co.; Sec., Waid H. Mc- 
Knight, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

NORTH CAROLINA, ( Charlotte—Charlotte 

M. Pres., L. C. Burwell, Cotton 
at ‘Candy Co.: Sec. -Mer., = Sloop, 
21 So, College St. 

NORTH CAROUNS Greensboro—Greens- 
boro A. C. M. Pres., O. W. Patterson, 
The Patterson Co.; Sec., John W. 
Trimble, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

NORTH CA OLINA, Selisbery—Galisoucy 
A. C. M. Pres., L. C. Wallace, V. Wal- 
lace & Sons; G. E. Wilkinson, Sec., 
oH Fs iGLINA, Winston-Salem 

v TH Cc nston-Sa — 

NORTH CA! Salem A. C. M. Pres., N. W. 
Curl, Brown-Rogers Co.; Sec. -Treas., 
E- C. Fearrington, 306- "307 Masonic 
Temple. 

NORTH. PHAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo A. C. 
M. Pres., A. T. Comstock, Merchants 
Natl. Bank; Sec.-Tr., J. N. Jensen, 
care Manchester Biscuit Co. 

NORTH Dat Grand Forks—Grand 
Forks A. C. M. Pres., Oscar Lystad, 
Lystad & Redick; Sec, L. F. Ken- 
nedy, Grand Forks. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot A. C. M. 
Pres., G. R. VanSickle, Adjustment 
Service Co.; Sec., d. A. Seefeldt, 
Stone Ordean Wells Co. 

OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. 
Pres., R. M. Lambert, The Matthew- 
Addy Co. Sec.-Mgr., R. M. Byland 
Citizens National Bank Bldg. 

OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. 
Pres., J. W. Meriam, Lincoln Elec. 
Co.; Sec., D. W. Cauley, 322 En- 

ineer's Bldg 

ond, Columbus—_Columbus A. C. M. Pres., 
C. H. Benbow, Monypeny- -Hammond 
Bide: Sec., J. E. Fagan, 514 Clinton 


OHIO. EE A. C. M. Pres., F. 
0. Pansing, Delco-Light Co.; Sec., A. 
M. Barrett, 707 Schwind Bldg. 

OHIO, Portsmouth—Portsmouth A. C. M. 
Pres., R. Watson Goddard. Selby 

< Bae. B. A. Leichner, Stand- 
ard Sup 


ply C 

OHIO, Toledo. —Toledo A. C. M. Pres., H. 
T. Fulton, Blodgett-Beckley Co.; Sec., 

George B. Cole, National Bldg. 
OHIO, Youngstown—Youngstown A. ¢<. 
. Pres., G. G. Treat, Bessemer Lime- 
stone & Coment Co.; Sec., H. B. 
Bide’ 1105-7 Mahoning Nat. Bank 


OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Oklahoma 
City A. C. M. Pres., Claude Scho- 
field, J. B. Burwell Supply Co.; Sec.- 
Mer, A. L. Smith, 713 Herskowitz 
ldg 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. Pres., 
Cc. E. MeCune. King's Rontoezont & 
Hotel Supply Co.; Sec., P. Wilson, 
420-421 Central Natl. "ale Bldg. 

OREGON, Portland—Portland A. C. M. 
Pres., J. L. Talbot, M. Seller & Co.; 
Sec, B. F. Wagner, Pacific Coust 
Biscuit Co.; Executive Secretary, W. 
Redman, Pittock Block. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Allentown .— Lehigh 
Valley A.C. M. Pres., John A. Rupp, 
J. A. oe Paper Co.; Sec., J. H. J. 
Reinhard, 402 Hunsicker Bidg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Alteona—Altoona a 

Pres... Wm. Blake, Wm. 
Bias Co.: Sec., Miss Elizabeth W. 
Smith, Hoilidaysburg, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—Harris- 
burg A. C. M. Pres., Jos. Claster, 
119 So. 2nd St.: Sec., D. S. E. Parthe- 
more, care Moorhead Knitting Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown — Johns- 
town A. C. M. Pres., W. E. Johnson, 
W. E. Johnson & Co.;. Sec., R. H. 
Coleman, 409-10 Swank "Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle — New 
Castle A. C. . Pres., Frank W. 
Smith, Natl. Bank of Lawrence 
County: Sec., Roy M. Jamison, 322 
Safe Deposit. & Trust Bldg. 





PENNSYLVANIA, _ Philadelphia—Phila- 
delphia A. C. M. Pres., C. R. Peter- 
son, Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & 
Engine Bldg Co.; Sec, David A. 
Longacre, 1011 Chestnut St. 

ENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh — Pitts- 
burgh A. Cc M. Pres., Frank C. 
Demmler, Demmler Bros. Co.; Sec., 
) PD MacQueen, 1213 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

PRNMETV ANTS. Reading—Reading A. 

M. Pres., I. S. Brant, Lemon and 
Moathate Sts.; Sec., E. 
Vanity Fair Silk Mills. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton—Lackawan- 
na A. C. M. Pres., Chas. Muller, 
Scranton Lace Co.: Sec., Frank E. 
Gibson, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkes - Barre — 
Wilkes-Barre A. C. M. Pres., E. M. 
Rosser, Kingston Bank & Trust Co.; 
Sec., Geo. H. McDonnell, 316-320 
Miner's Bank Bldg. 

RHODE ISLAND, _Providence—Provi- 
dence A. C. M. Pres., Chas. B. Bam- 
forth, Davol Rubber "Co.; Sec., C. E. 
Austin, Jr. J. H. Preston & Cea.: 
Asst. Sec., Harry R. Morrissey, 87 

Weybosset Street. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia—Columbia 
Wholesalers’ Credit Assn. Pres., 
Jas. F, Googan, C. C. Pearce & Co.; 

Sec., T. C. Cross, 703 Gervais St. 

SCUTH CAROLINA, Greenville—Pied- 
mont atk & ‘Adjustment Bureau. 
Pres., S. C. Templeton, Cosby-Temple- 
ton Go.: Sec-Treas., U. C. Bentley, 210- 
212 Capers Bldg. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux 
Falls A. C. M. Pres., R. E. Owen, 
Haley Neeley Co.; Sec., John Lewan- 
dowski, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 

TENNESSEE, Chattanooga—Chattanooga 
A. Cc. M. Pres., E. D. Walter, First 
Trust & Savings Bank; Sec., J. H. 
McCallum, 809 Broad St. 

TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Knoxville A. 
C. . Pres. W. E. Bickley, Bickley 
Clo. Co.; Sec, R. E. Batey, P. O. 
Box, 780° Knoxville. 

TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis A. C. 
M. Pres., Howard L. Moore, Malone 
& Hyde;’ Sec., J. P. McDonald, 773 
spasne Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Miss Giadys 


Hes 
TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville A. C. 
M. Pres., R. P. Crockett, Richard- 
son-Crockett Shoe Co.; Sec., cx. 
Sanders, Robt. Orr & Co.; Asst. Sec., 


Blas. Mary Bruce, 326 Stahlman 


B 

TEXAS” Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., 
Geo. ’ Tod, 120 East 4th St.: Sec., 
Mrs. R. L. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 

TEXAS, Beaumont—Beaumont A. ©. 
Pres., L. B. Cohen, Beaumont Drv 
Goods |\& Notion Co.; Sec, H. M. 
Higgins, 315 Gilbert Bldg. 

TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. Pres., John W. 
Allen, Crowdus Drug Co.; Sec., -E. F. 
Anderson, Chamber of Commerce 


Bldg. 

TEXAS, El Paso—tTri-State A. C. M. 
Pres., A. A. Martin, Momsen-Dunne- 
gan-Ryan Co.: Sec., W. Clark, 
622-23 ‘Caples Bldg. 


Adams, 


TEXAS, Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. 


M. Pres., H. C. Burke, Jr., Continen- 
tal Nati. Bank; Sec., E. G. Park- 
er, P. O. Box 218. 
TEXAS, Houston—Houston A. C. M. 
Pres., John Dreaper, South Texas 
Commercial National Bank; Sec.- 
Mer., Chas deSola, 315 First National 


g. 
TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio A. C. 
Pres., Nat. Goldsmith, Gugen- 
heim-Goldsmith Co.; Sec. -Mer., Henry 


A. Hirschberg, 313 ‘Alamo Nati. Bank 
Bide. 


TEXAS. “Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., 
G. H. Stubblefield, Waco Dry Goods 
Co.; Sec., C. Roebuck, R. G. Dun & 
Co 


TEXAS, owe Falls—Wichita Falls 
M. Pres., W. O. Beeman, 

Wichita Motors Co.; Sec.-Mer., John 
Blae Thomas, 820 City National Bank 


B 
inlaw Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain 
Cc. M. Pres., F. S. Walden, Stre- 
a Patterson Hdw. Co.; Sec., Geo. E. 
Forrester, U. S. Fuel Co.: Asst. Sec., 
Thos. O. Sheckell, 1 1411 Walker Na- 
tional Bank Bld 
VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol 


Pres., Paul Harrell, Taylor- 
VIRGINIA, he a hy ““Lynchbur 
& aber, Fields- 
Watkins Co. 
& “Greenleaf Co.; W. Dail, Serpell, 


Christian Hat Co.; Sec., Geo. D. 
Helms, Gibson-Cand ae 
Pres., L. P. Mann, Ould 

Co.; Sec.-Treas., C. 
ae Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater 
™ Cc. Pres., y: R. Meech, Lyon 
Winner, Jordan, ot Gen. Mer., 


39 


Shelton N. Woodard, 1210 Natl. Bank 
of Commerce Bldg 

VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond A. Cc. 

a Pres., B. Frank Dew, Natl. State 
& City Bank & Trust Co.; Sec.-Mer., 
J. P. Abernethy, 210- 211 Broadway 
Natl. Bank Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. 
Pres., ’P. Stonesifer, Natl. Exchange 
Bank; Sec., Treas., H. W. Hobson, 
Roanoke City Mills, Inc. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. 
Pres., J. A. Bennett, Whiton Hdwe. 


Co.; Sec., E. B. Genung, 507 Railway 
Exchange Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, Geckane—Seckenc Mer- 
chants Association. Pre, =F. XN. 
Martin, The Hazelwood Co.; Sec.- 
Treas., J. D. Meikle, 718 Realty 
Bldg.; Asst. Sec., F. A. Stolz. 

w ASHINGTON, Tacoma — Wholesalers’ 
A. C. M. Pres., Horace V. X. Wright, 
a. Gro. 'Co.; Sec., Edward B. 

P. O. Box 1207 

west ‘VIRGINIA, _Bluefield— Bluefield A 

. Pres., C. A. Cawley, Bluefield 
Supply, ¢ Co.; Sec., W. A. Campbell, 


. Bo 65. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charles- 
ton A. C. M. Pres., H. F. Shepherd, 
Motor Car Supply Co.; Sec.-Treas., 
ore a, Room 5, Capital City 

a g 

WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central 
West Virginia A C. Ta, Cc. C. 
Gereote, Waldo Candy Co.; Sec., U. 

R. Hoffman, Union Bank Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington—Hunt- 
ington A.C. M. Pres., C. B. a 
Empire Furniture Co.; Sec., C. 
Harrold, 1026 Fourth Ave. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Sa 
ee -Marietta A. c. . Pred, 
L. anderson, Peerless Mill Co.; 
a. Behe Longmire, Bradstreet Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

wae VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling 

Cc. M. Pres., Robert Lee Boyd, 
Biosk Bros. Tobacco Co.; Sec., W. B. 
Downs, Hazlett Bldg., 12th and Main 


Sts 
WEST. VIRGINIA, Williamson—William- 
son A. C. M. Pres., F. W. Burmeis- 
ter, Tug River Gro. Co.; Sec.-Treas., 
Robt. ~ es Campbell, Mountain State 
o. 
WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac 
Cc. M. Pres., E. J. Stenz, The 
Zinke Co.; Sec., Arnim Mautne, 
Northern Casket Co. 
WISCONSIN, Green Bay — Wholesale 
Credit Men’s Association of Green 
Bay. Pres., Alex Hume, Greiling- 
Innes Co.; *Sec., Chris B. Dockry, 
Kellogg National Bank Bldg. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee—Milwaukee A. 
c. Pres., S. C. Greusel, G.Q. Elec- 
tric Co.: Sec., James G. Romer, 605 
Mayer Bldg. 
WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Oshkosh A. C. M. 
rs F’ s. Lamb, Lamb, Graham & 


: Sec., Chas. D. Breon, Rooms 6-7, 
7 Main’ St. 


Information Wanted 


LOUIS HARRIS, claiming to be con- 
nected with a Department Store in Ha- 
vana, Cuba, selects merchandise which 
he takes in his car giving checks in pay- 
ment which are returned as “no good”. 
Members are cautioned to be very care- 
ful in their dealings, in cashing checks. 





Positions Wanted 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER 
OR ASSISTANT—Age 28, single, Prot- 
estant, university education. Business 
experience, 2 years advertising and cor- 
respondence, six years credits and col- 
lections. Best of references. Address 
Advertisement 974. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER 
—Age 32, Christian, Protestant, Univer- 
sity trained. Ten years’ business ex- 
perience in sales, accounting, credits and 
collections. Home and branch training. 
Recently district credit man for an_in- 
ternationally known oil company. Best 
references. New York City and vicinity 
preferred. Salary $2.600 to $3,000. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 975. 


A PRACTICAL OFFICE MAN—38 years 
of age; married; 13 years’ experience in 
office management, auditing, credits and 
collections, also some cost accounting. 
Familiar with Canneries and Bituminous 
Coal Mining, etc., desires position with 
future assured by hard work, no objec- 
ton to location. At present employed in 
Syracuse, N. Y. Can furnish excellent 
references and reasons for wishing to 
change. Available on short notice. Sal- 
ary open. Address Advertisement 976. 














































\ No longer 
{Under the Shadow of the Pen” 


Keeping books on Underwood Bookkeeping Machines 


enables Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barney Dry Goods Co.to: 


Prove that all items are correctly posted and billed to the corred 
posted as to amounts, on both accounts. 

cdgers and bills. 6. Eliminate all trial balance troubles 

2: Prove that all items are accounted as . 

br, and that none are omitted from 7+ Eliminate the labor of footing 

ther ledgers or bills. thousands of bills at the end of 

each month, as under their plas 

the bill is ready to render immed+ 

\ ately after the last entry has bees 

made. 


The Underwood Bookkeeping Mt 
: -s chine can lift “the Shadow of the 
. bit columns and credit items pe," from any business, large or 

im etedit columns. small To get detailed information 
5. Prete that the items have been mail the coupon below. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
Underwood Building, New York 
Branches in all principal cities 


Prove that old balances are prop- 

y picked up on both ledgers and 

ims“ and that new balances are 
ectly computed. 


4. PrQve that debit items are entered 


View in Bookkeeping Department of Scruggs-Vandervoort- Barney Dry 
Goods Co., showing installation of 26 Underwood Bookkeeping Machines. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 


Underwood Bailding, New York 
Send full information regarding the Underwood 
Bookkeeping Machine and a copy of booklet, 
*Taking Industry Out of the Shadow of the Pes. 


— ———— 


Bookkeeping MACHINE | “——— 








